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SAVED  BY  AN  INDIAN  PRINCESS 


By  AN  OLD  SCOUT 


NEW  ARRIVALS  AT  WESTON. 

^  te  officers  of  the  Wild  West  Mining  and  Improvement  Com- 
V  -/  were  gathered  in  the  snug  little  office  in  the  rapidly  grow¬ 
ing  town  of  Weston  on  a  rainy  afternoon  a  few  days  after  the 
Indian  chief’s  legacy  had  been  found  near  the  waterfall  at  the 
foot  of  the  three  mountain  peaks. 

Things  had  been  rather  slow  in  town  since  that  time,  and 
Young  Wild  West,  our  hero,  and  his  friends  were  getting  un¬ 
easy. 

This  was  the  regular  quarterly  meeting  of  the  officers  of 
the  company,  and  Dove-Eye  Dave,  the  president,  had  the  floor. 
Secretary  Jim  Dart  had  just  finished  reading  the  minutes  of 
je  last  meeting,  and  the  president  said: 

"All  in  favor  of  adoptin’  ther  minutes  as  read  will  say  aye!  ” 
“Aye!”  was  the  unanimous  retort  from  the  lips  of  Young 
Wild  West,  the  treasurer  and  chairman  of  the  board  of  trus¬ 
tees,  and  Cheyenne  Charlie  and  Jack  Robedee,  the  other  two 
members  of  the  board. 

**I  declare  ’em  approved  as  read.  Now,  then,  reports  of 
committees.  Are  there  any  to  report?" 

“See  here,”  observed  Wild,  rising  to  his  feet.  “I  don’t  think 
it  is  necessary  to  go  through  all  this  form.  We  all  know  that 
there  were  no  committees  appointed  at  our  last  meeting.  We 
"  have  simply  gone  right  ahead  and  done  all  the  business  we 
could  and  had  a  dance,  which  was  very  successful,  so  all  that  is 
needed  now  is  to  see  if  the  books  balance,  and  find  out  how 
much  there  is  in  the  treasury,  fihat  book  of  parliamentary 
rules  the  president  lias  been  investing  in  won’t  come  in  for 
uuch  use  in  this  concern,  I'm  thinking.”  to 
,  “But  it  is  ther  only  way  to  do  business,”  retorted  the  presi- 
lerit,  who  was  a  pioneer  to  that  region  before  Wild  was  born, 
nd  a  successful  miner. 

“1  move  you  that  we  hear  the  report  of  the  secretary,  spoke 
Cheyenne  Charlie. 

or d  ther  motion!  ’  called  out  Jack  Robedee. 
“Question!”  added  Wild. 

Tl.  -  old  man  wanted  to  proceed  according  to  the  rules  he 
nn  t,ro n  studying,  but  it  was  no  use,  so  he  put  the  question, 
nd  It  was  carried  without  any  further  remarks. 

Jim  Dart  read  the  account  of  the  moneys  received  by  him 
,,,j  the  receipt a  from  thf  treasurer,  and  the  report  was  adopted 
I  read. 

n.-r  Jim  made  a  motion  that  the  treasurer  should  report, 

blch  was  promptly  carried. 

V.'lio  showed  a  elea r  statement  of  what  there  was  in  the 
reafury.  and  v . h*-r*  the  report  had  been  received,  he  made  a 

otlon  to  adjourn. 


This  was  carried,  in  spite  of  Dove-Eye  Dave’s  efforts  to  pro¬ 
long  the  meeting  and  go  through  the  rules  that  were  laid  down 
in  the  book. 

“I’m  satisfied  that  we  won’t  git  very  far  ahead,”  observed 
the  old  man.  “Why,  I  sent  all  ther  way  to  Chicago  after  that 
book,  jest  because  I  wanted  these  here  meetin’s  of  ourn  in  ther 
regular  way.” 

“Parliamentary  rules  are  all  right  where  there  are  a  lot  of 
men  who  are  suspicious  and  trying  to  get  the  best  of  each 
other,”  retorted  Wild.  “But  it  strikes  me  that  we  are  not  that 
kind  of  people.” 

“I  never  thought  of  that,”  and  Dove-Eye  Dave  tossed  the 
book  high  upon  a  shelf.  “That  settles  ther  parliamentary 
rules.  We  are  citizens  of  ther  Wild  West,  an’  such  things 
don’t  go  here,  I  guess.” 

“You’ve  guessed  jest  right,  old  man,”  said  Jack  Robedee 
with  a  nod  of  approval. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  this  rain  is  going  to  keep  up  all  thf 
week,”  spoke  up  Young  Wild  West,  changing  the  subject. 

“It  certainly  is  cornin’  right  down  ag’in,”  responded  Chey¬ 
enne  Charlie,  as  he  went  to  the  window  and  took  a  look  at  th< 
threatening  sky  and  falling  torrents. 

He  was  just  about  to  walk  back  and  sit  down  again  whei 
his  eye  suddenly  caught  sight  of  a  band  of  horsemen  ridinj 
down  the  mountain  road. 

The  galloping  hoofs  sent  the  mud  flying  in  all  directions. 

“Some  mere  new  arrivals,”  he  said.  “I  wonder  where  the: 
come  from,  Wild?” 

The  young  prince  of  the  saddle  and  deadshot  of  the  West 
as  he  was  called,  quickly  took  a  look  at  the  approaching  horse 
men. 

“Cowboys  fresh  from  the  plains,”  he  said  with  a  nod.  “The 
have  come  out  here  to  try  their  luck  at  mining,  I  suppose,  anc 
like  the  majority  of  people,  they,  no  doubt,  are  looking  to  bet 
ter  their  financial  condition.” 

The  office  of  the  company  was  within  a  hundred  yards  of  th 
road,  and  when  the  horsemen  passed,  our  friends  counte 
eighteen  of  them. 

The  majority  of  them  wore  their  hair  long  in  the  regula 
style  of  plainsmen,  and  they  were  a  pretty  reckless  lot,  if  the 
could  be  judged  by  appearances. 

They  will  probably  try  and  make  things  lively  in  town  tc 
night,”  observed  Jim  Dart,  as  he  closed  his  books  and  gav 
a  yawn. 

“You  are  right  there,”  nodded  Dove-Eye  Dave.  “They’ll  jet 
about  try  to  run  ther  town.” 

“Well,  let  them  enjoy  themselves,  so  long  as  they  don't  u 

any  damage.” 

Oar  friends  watched  the  cowboys,  and  saw  that  they  rode  u 
to  the  first  saloon  and  dismounted. 
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“ Now  ther  whisky  will  begin  to  fly,”  laughed  Jack  Robedee. 
There  ain’t  any  fellers  to  be  found  that  kin  beat  cowboys 
pendin’  money.” 

‘‘When  they’ve  got  it  to  spend,”  added  Charlie. 

Just  then  Walter  Jenkins,  their  foreman,  came  in  the  office. 
Ie  had  quit  work  for  the  day,  and  as  was  invariably  his  cus- 
om,  ho  came  in  to  make  entries  from  his  book  to  the  office 
jook  a3  to  the  hours  the  men  had  put  in. 

“I  just  saw  several  new  arrivals  come  in  town,”  Jenkins  ob¬ 
served. 

“Ye3,  we  noticed  them  go  by,”  replied  Wild. 

“They  seemed  to  be  a  reckless  lot.” 

"Ain’t  gettin’  skeered  of  ’em  a’ready,  are  you?"  asked  Dove- 
£ye  Dave. 

“No,  I  am  not  getting  scared  of  any  one,”  was  the  quick 
*eply.  “Just  because  I  never  look  for  fight  does  not  say  that 
t  am  afraid  to  fight  when  the  time  comes.” 

“That’s  right,  Walter.  We  know  you  well  enough  to  be 
satisfied  that  you  are  no  coward.  You  have  married  and  set- 
fled  down,  and  that  is  why  you  don’t  take  kindly  to  hunting 
jutlaws  and  Indians.” 

“I  didn’t  mean  no  harm  by  what  I  said,”  the  old  man 
lastened  to  say  apologetically. 

“Oh,  there  is  no  harm  done,”  and  Jenkins  smiled  good- 
humoredly.  “You  fellows  can  say  what  you  like  about  me;  I 
shan’t  mind  it.” 

The  heavy  sky  made  darkness  come  all  the  quicker,  and  as 
soon  as  they  could  no  longer  see  very  well  our  friends  closed 
the  office  and  started  for  their  respective  homes. . 

The  house  where  Wild,  Jim  and  Jack  lived  was  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  office,  as  was  that  of  Jenkins,  but  Cheyenne 
Charlie  and  Dove-Eye  Dave  had  a  good  two  minutes’  walk 
to  reach  theirs. 

All  hands  now  stepped  out  into  the  rain,  and  as  they  did 
o  they  saw  that  there  was  still  another  arrival  in  Weston  on 
hat  rainy  day. 

Coming  down  the  hill  at  a  pace  that  was  not  much  swifter 
han  a  snail’s,  was  a  queer-looking  covered  wagon  drawn  by 
i  pair  of  gaunt  mules. 

The  driver,  who  sat  well  back  under  the  cover  of  the  wagon- 
op,  was  apparently  taking  things  easy. 

lie  was  smoking  a  clap  pipe,  which  our  friends  could  see 

I’te  plainly  as  he  got  nearer,  and  he  did  not  seem  to  mind 
falling  rain  any  more  than  he  would  have  if  the  sun  was 
ning  brightly. 

Hello!  ”  he  called  out  when  he  observed  the  group  standing 
re  watching  him.  “Is  this  here  place  Weston?” 

Yes,"  replied  some  one. 

Good  enough,  then!  Pretty  work!  I’m  glad  I’m  here!  I’m 
akee  Pete,  ther  boss  peddler  of  ther  kentry!  Want  to  see 
at  I’ve  got  ter  sell,  strangers?” 

Not  just  now,”  answered  Wild.  “A  little  later  on  v/e  might 
some  business  with  you.? 

Say!  Where  is  there  a  good  place  for  me  to  go  in  camp 
mud  here?  I  can’t  afford  to  put  up  at  a  hotel,  an’  I  want 
hang  up  somewhar  where  I  won’t  be  bothered  by  anybody — 
lean  I  don’t  want  to  stop  on  ground  that  belongs  to  some 
Lter  as  wouldn’t  want  me  to  stop  there.” 

Well,  there  is  a  good  place  right  over  there  by  that  blasted 
e.  You’ll  find  water  and  fodder  for  your  mules  there,  and 
m  quite  sure  that  no  one  will  try  to  drive  you  awmy  from 
place.” 

roung  Wild  West  pointed  out  the  place,  and  with  a  “thankee, 
anger,"  Yankee  Pete,  the  peddler,  as  he  called  himself, 
ned  and  drove  to  the  blasted  pine. 

Contrary  to  the  expectations  of  the  most  of  the  residents  of 
iston,  the  rain  ceased  to  fall  a  few  minutes  later,  and  when 
i  sun  sank  below  the  western  horizon  the  sky  was  tinged 
h  pink  and  red. 

'hat  meant  that  the  storm  was  over. 

tfter  supper  Wild  and  Jim  took  a  walk  over  to  see  how  the 
Idler  was  making  out. 

n  spite  of  the  fact  that  everything  was  wet,  the  man  had 
naged  to  build  a  fire,  and  he  was  boiling  a  pot  of  coffee  and 
>iling  a  chunk  of  salted  meat. 

How  a^e  you  getting  on?"  asked  Jim.  “Does  the  camping 
ce  suit  you?" 

Bully!"  was  the  reply.  "This  are  a  fine  kentry  cut  this 
y,  an’  1  spect  10  do  a  good  business  a* ore  I  git  to  ther  rail- 
id  to  git  more  goods." 

What  have  you  got  to  sell,  anyway?"  questioned  Wild. 

I  n'  goin’  to  open  up  business  as  soon  as  I  git  through  sup- 
’.  i’ll  stay  right  here  an'  draw  ther  crowd  to  me.” 
flow  are  you  going  to  do  that?" 

Obi  All  l  liave  got  ter  do  Is  ter  play  a  couple  of  tunes  on 


my  cornet.  I  reckon  I  can  make  every  man.  woman  an’  child 
hear  me  play  ther  Star  Spangled  Banner  when  once  I  strik< 
up — that  is,  of  course,  if  there  ain’t  any  of  'em  what's  deef. 

Young  Wild  West  smiled  when  he  heard  this. 

He  had  sized  the  stranger  up  to  his  full  satisfaction,  anu 
made  up  his  mind  that  he  was  a  shrewd  Yankee  out  for  bus!* 
ness,  and  that  he  was  probably  pretty  well  able  to  take  care 
of  himself. 

He  did  not  wear  a  belt,  but  the  butt  of  a  big  revolver  stuck 
out  of  bis  hip  pocket. 

The  man  was  certainly  as  green  looking  as  he  could  well  be 

His  eyes  were  of  the  dull,  fishy  gray  color,  and  the  scraggy 
yellow  whiskers  on  his  chin  and  the  verji  thin  mustache  he 
wore  made  him  look  like  just  what  he  undoubtedly  was — a 

“Downeaster.” 

But  such  people  as  he  was  should  not  always  be  judged  by 
their  appearance. 

Wild  knew  this,  as  he  had  met  more  than  one  Yankee  in 
his  day. 

Not  wishing  to  interfere  with  the  man’s  meal,  the  two  young 
fellows  walked  over  to  the  heart  of  the  town. 

It  was  perfectly  clear  now,  and  the  moon  was  rising  from 
behind  a  distant  peak. 

Wild  and  Jim  had  not  got  very  far  before  they  wrere  (Over¬ 
taken  by  Charlie. 

“Goin’  to  take  a  look  at  ther  cowboys?”  he  asked. 

“Well,  we  didn’t  come  particularly  for  that,”  replied  Jim. 
“The  peddler  is  going  to  start  up  business  pretty  soon,  and 
we  thought  we  would  take  a  walk  over  here  to  pass  the  time 
while  he  was  eating  his  supper  and  getting  ready.” 

The  three  walked  on,  and  presently  came  to  the  saloon 
where  the  band  of  cowboys  had  stopped. 

Heretofore  they  had  been  pretty  quiet,  but  just  as  our  friends 
were  passing  pistol  shots  began  cracking  in  the  place,  and  the 
yells  of  two  or  three  drunken  men  rang  out. 

“I  guess  they  are  harmless,”  said  Wild,  as  Charlie  paused 
and  acted  as  though  he  would  like  to  go  in  and  see  what  the 
rumpus  wras  about.  “Come  on!  Don’t  interfere  with  their 
sport.  ” 

They  were  about  to  pass  on  when  a  big  man  wearing  a  flam¬ 
ing  red  shirt  rushed  out  of  the  saloon  and  yelled  out: 

“Hello,  there,  Young  Wild  West!  What  in  thunder  are  yer 
in  a  hurry  for?” 

"I  am  in  no  hurry,”  replied  Wild,  as  he  turned  and  took  a 
good  look  at  the  cowboy,  who  was  standing  in  the  glare  of  the 
oil  lamp  in  front  of  the  shanty. 

“Well,  come  on  in  an’  have  a  drink  with  Broncho  Bob,  then.” 

“Are  you  the  gentleman?”  asked  Wild,  as  he  walked  leisurely 
to  the  saloon. 

“That’s  jest  who  I  be!  Put  your  right  hand  there!  I’m  glad 
ter  meet  ye,  Young  Wild  West.” 

The  big  boy  made  an  attempt  to  give  the  hand  of  our  hero 
an  awful  squeeze,  but  somehow,  he  made  a  mistake,  and  then 
it  was  that  his  fingers  got  it. 

Wild  was  so  used  to  meeting  such  men  that  he  knew  just 
how  to  act  when  he  came  in  contact  with  them. 

The  moment  the  red-shirted  fellow  hailed  him  he  knew  there 
was  trouble  brewing. 

Consequently  he  was  ready  to  meet  it  half  way. 

“Howling  catamounts!  but  you’ve  got  an  awful  grip,  young 
feller!  ”  cried  the  surprised  cowboy. 

“Excuse  me,”  was  the  quick  retort.  “I  didn’t  want  to  hurt 
you.” 

“Hurt  me!”  echoed  Broncho  Bob,  looking  as  though  it  could 
not  have  been  possible  that  the  boy  had  made  such  a  remark. 
“Why — why,  you  don’t  think  you  could  hurt  me,  do  you?  Come 
on  and  have  a  drink.” 

“I’ll  take  a  cheroot  with  you.” 

Wild  pushed  his  way  into  the  place  ahead  of  Broncho  Bob, 
and  Jim  and  Charlie  followed. 

They  both  realized  only  too  well  that  the  man  was  a  great 
big  bluffer,  and  they  were  certain  that  there  would  be  a  little 
fun  before  long. 

The  room  was  packed  with  men  when  Wild  topped  In,  and 
all  eyes  were  turned  upon  him. 

Ouiside  of  the  man  i\ no  ran  the  place  tMid  the  two  men  who 
worked  for  him,  there  was  no  one  there  who  Tiad  ever  se-  u  our 
hero  before. 

Some  of  them  had  not  even  heard  of  him.  and  the  ]*  uler  of 
the  cowboys,  who  said  he  was  Broncho  Bob,  w;^  Ono  of  th*  w 

s  1  ore  had  remarked  that  Young  Wild  \Wst  wag  ».v--dr  ’ 
and  when  a  couple  of  the  band  showed  that  they  *,vo'  inter¬ 
ested  ii  him,  their  lender  went  outside  and  hailed  him 

“jfS  Lake  a  '  he root,  hey?”  remarked' Woucke  Bob, 
1  didnt  ask  you  to  smoke;  1  asked  you  to  drink.” 
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-Well,  I  don't  care  to  drink  anything  just  now.  Landlord, 
ghO’Us  all  a  cheroot,” 

As  Wila  said  this  the  man  behind  the  bar  promptly  put  out 
the  'box. 

"We  don't  want  to  smoke,  1  told  you!  ”  and  with  that  the  big 
cowboy  struck  the  box  of  cigars  from  the  counter  and  sent 
them  riving  around  the  room. 

"Mr.  Broncho  Bob,  I  guess  you  had  better  pay  for  that  lot 
of  .  heroots.  landlord,  do  you  know  how  many  there  were 

in  the  box?” 

"No.  1  don’t,  but  it'll  jest  take  ten  dollars  to  settle  ther 
bill  for  ’em,”  was  the  reply. 

‘  Put  down  ten  dollars,  and  do  it  quick!”  exclaimed  Young 
Wild  West,  catching  the  big  bluffer  by  the  ear,  and  pulling  his 
head  almost  to  the  bar.  “Don’t  get  excited,  gentlemen,”  he 
added,  “for  if  any  one  does  get  excised,  and  draws  a  gun,  he’ll 
get  a  streak  of  hot  .lead  through  him!  I  am  not  bluffing,  gen¬ 
tlemen;  I  mean  what  I  say.” 

Broncho  Bob  made  a  move  to  reach  for  his  gun,  but  found 
the  muzzle  of  a  shooter  staring  him  in  the  face! 


CHAPTER  II. 


hkonciio  non  and  tom  texas. 


A  couple  of  the  cowboys  made  a  move  to  clrawr  their  re¬ 
volvers,  but  Jim  Dart  and  Cheyenne  Charlie  had  them  covered 
so  quickly  that  they  turned  pale  and  changed  their  minds. 

“Ten  dollars,  please!”  exclaimed  Wild.  “You  must  pay  for 
the  smokers  you  knocked  cn  the  floor,  you  know.” 

The  big  cowboy’s  hand  slid  into  the  pocket  of  his  fancy 
buckskin  trousers  v/ithout  any  further  ado,  and  out  came  a 
handful  of  money 

“Now,  I  guess  we’ll  all  smoke,  won't  we?”  Wild  said  quietly, 
as  he  let  go  of  the  man’s  ear.  “Landlord,  take  your  ten  dol¬ 
lars  out  of  his  pile,  and  then  give  us  all  a  smoke  on  me.” 

“Well,  I’ll  be  jiggered  if  you  don’t  beat  anything  I  ever 
seen!”  exclaimed  the  man  -with  the  red  shirt,  and  then  he 
.forced  a  laugh. 

“l  have  a  way  of  always  minding  my  own  business,  and  at 
the  same  time  keep  things  on  a  straight  line,”  was  the  reply, 
as  Wild  picked  out  a  cheroot  from  the  fresh  box  and  lighted  it. 
“You  hailed  me  and  got  me  to  come  in  here  for  the  purpose 
of  having  some  fun  with  me,  I  suppose.  I’ll  bet  you  were 
going  to  make  me  drink  whisky,  whether  I  wanted  to  or  not. 
Am  I  right?” 

“I’ve  got  nothing  to  say,  Young  Wild  West.  You  are  a  regu¬ 
lar  scorcher,  an’  that’s  all  there  is  about  it.  Let’s  give  him 
three  cheers,  boys!” 

The  cowboys  responded  to  a  man,  many  of  them  cheering 
from  the  heart,  too,  for  there  were  those  among  them  who  had 
been  completely  won  by  the  coolness  of  Wild  and  the  quick 
and  easy  way  he  had  about  him. 

Our  three  friends  left  the  saloon  after  the  cheering  had  sub¬ 
sided,  no  one  offering  to  raise  any  objections  to  their  going. 

“That  was  settl<  d  about  three  times  easier  than  I  thought  it 
would  be,”  observed  Charlie,  as  they  turned  their  steps  to 
Brown’s  Gazoo. 

“Yes,  but  that  fellow  is  not  satisfied  yet,”  replied  Wild. 
“He  will  be  trying  to  catch  me  napping,  see  if  he  don’t.  He 
is  the  biggest  bluffer  I’ve  seen  in  some  time.” 


make  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  Weston  hear  him  whe 
ho  started  in. 

In  less  than  five  minutes  the  good  men,  the  bad  men  and  tl 
indifferent  men  of  the  town  were  hurrying  to  the  spot,  as  we 
as  the  women  and  children. 

And  that  was  just  what  the  Yankee  wanted. 

If  he  once  got  a  crowd  around  him  he  was  satisfied,  for 
they  had  any  money  he  was  bound  to  get  a  portion  of  it. 

Wild,  Jim  and  Charlie  went  along  with  the  rest,  and  whe 
they  got  there  they  found  their  friends  taking  in  the  sho 
for  such  it  could  be  called  just  then.  , 

The  peddler  had  attired  himself  in  a  rig  that  had  no  dou 
belonged  to  a  circus  clown  once  upon  a  time,  and  he  was  stan 


ing  upon  a  sort  of  platform  which  had  been  let  down  fro 
the  back  of  his  wagon. 

He  had  finished  the  first  tune  and  was  well  upon  anoth< 
when  our  friends  pushed  their  way  to  the  front,  so  they  cou 
see  all  that  was  going  on. 

The  cowboys  had  been  among  the  first  to  get  there  after  tl 
cornet  sounded,  and  they  were  gathered  in  a  bunch  on  hors 
back,  right  close  to  the  Yankee. 

The  music  could  hardly  be  called  sweet,  but  it  sounded  goc 
to  the  crowd,  as  a  cornet  player  was  seldom  seen  in  that  se 
tion. 

When  the  peddler  had  finished  the  second  piece,  he  opene 
up  business. 

“Ladies  and  gentlemen,”  he  began,  “I  am  Yankee  Pete,  fro 
ther  State  of  Vermont,  an’  I  make  an  honest  livin’  by  selli 
dry-goods  an’  notions.  I  have  got  anything  from  a  spool 
cotton  to  a  rubber  overcoat.  Now,  then,  I’m  goin’  to  make  £ 
offer  to  yer!  Here’s  a  paper  of  pins,  a  paper  of  needles,  tv 
spools  of  cotton,  a  ball  of  darning  cotton  and  a  guttapercl 
comb,  all  for  the  small  sum  of  one  dollar!  Who  wants  the  fir 
lot?” 

That  was  enough  to  get  the  crowd  going. 

In  half  an  hour  the  Yankee  had  sold  all  he  had  of  that  cot 
bination,  so  he  played  a  couple  of  tunes  on  the  cornet  ar 
struck  in  selling  fancy  colored  shirts  at  five  dollars  apiece. 

These  went  like  hot  cakes,  and  the  supply  was  soon  e 
hausted. 

Then  there  was  some  more  music,  and  when  this  was  abo 
half  through  the  cowboys  concluded  to  have  some  fun  with  t 
peddler. 

They  had  patronized  him  pretty  well  by  buying  the  shirts, 
thought  they  were  entitled  to  do  about  as  they  pleased. 

Broncho  Bob  bud  evidently  forgot  all  about  liow  he  had  be 
taken  down  by  Young  Wild  West,  for  he  was  now  as  recklt 
as  a  man  could  be. 

He  had  been  saying  and  doing  objectionable  things  ever  sin 
lie  had  bought  one  of  the  shirts,  and  now  he  began  shootii 
bullets  through  the  roof  the  wagon  with  a  revolver  in  eith 
hand. 

Some  of  the  bullets  went  dangerously  close  to  the  head  of  t 
Yankee,  who  did  some  dodging  in  a  comical  way,  and  appear 
to  be  very  much  frightened  until  both  chambers  of  the  shoote 
had  been  emptied. 

Then  Yankee  Pete  fixed  his  eyes  on  Broncho  Bob  and  said 

“Now,  If  you  are  through,  I’ll  commence!  Hold  up  yo 
hands,  you  ornery  galoot  from  Galootville!” 

in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  an  okl-fashioned,  long-barrel 
pistol  was  leveled  at  the  cowboy’s  head,  and  the  gleam  in  t 
pair  of  fishy  eyes  that  had  first  seen  the  light  in  the  State 
Vermont  showed  that  their  owner  meant  business,  and  notlii 
but  business. 


“Well  if  Mr.  Broncho  Bob  stays  around  Weston  long  he 
will  be  apt  to  learn  a  thing  or  two,”  observed  Jim.  “He’ll  find  j  Up  went  tin*  hands  of  Broncho  Bob,  and  then  a  loud  guff* 
that  this  ain’t  no  little  one-horse  prairie  town.”  -  " 

The  three  entered  the  Gazoo  and  found  it  pretty  well  filled 
with  gamblers  and  men  who  were  looking  on. 

It  was  the  first  time  either  of  them  had  been  there  since 
Charlie  had  played  poker  and  outwitted  a  professional. 

“Hello,  Mr.  West!”  called  out  Brown,  who  always  seemed 
glad  to  see  the  boy  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  boss 
town  boomer  of  the  Hills.  “Where  have  you  been  keeping 
younwlf  the  pa3t  few’  days?” 

-Oh!  I  have  been  rather  busy,”  was  the  reply.  “We  went 
away  on  a  little  journey,  you  know.” 

•  Ves.  I  heard  somc-thing  about  that.  You  was  in  great  luck, 

It  ema. "  • 

“That  in  a  way  I  have — being  lucky,  you  knew'.” 

'•We!!.  1  believe  it  is.  Won’t  you  have  a  good  cigar?” 

-Thank  you!  1  am  smoking  now.” 

J  :ri  tl  n  the  shrieking  o>  a  cornet  came  to  their  ears. 

jt  vrar.  Yankee  Pete,  the  peddler,  and  he  was  playing  the 
Bf;  r  -»par:gied  Banner  for  all  he  w<  s  worth. 

ILk  man  J.  ji  not  made  any  mistake  when  lie  said  ire  would 


went  up  from  the  miners. 

Yankee  Pete  made  the  fellow  keep  his  hands  up  for  about 
minute,  and  then  said  : 

“You  kin  put  ’em  down  now,  if  you  want  ter.  But  let  r 
tell  yer  one  thing,  If  you  go  to  cuttin’  up  any  more  didc 
around  here  I’l!  jest,  yank  you  offen  that  horse  an’  give  you 
good  spankin’ !” 

Tills  made  everybody  laugh,  even  to  the  cowboys,  and  t 
big  bluffer  got  as  mad  as  a  wet  lien. 

But  he  thought  it  best  not  to  let  the  crowd  know  he  w 
mad,  so  he  made  believe  that  he  enjoyed  the  situation  as  w 
as  any  of  tire  rest. 

The  man  from  “Down  East”  gave  them  some  more  scleeth 
with  iris  cornet  and  sold  lots  more  goods. 

When  he  h  id  wound  up  for  the  evening,  nearly  his  ent 
load  had  beer  disposed  of. 

The  best  “ad.”  he  had  was  Broncho  Bob. 

The  wa\  he  had  handled  the  cowboy ,  completely  won  t 


hearts  of  the  prcple  in  the  crowd,  and  many  of  them 


bought  for  the  sake  of  helping  him  along. 
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rt Ul  not  stop  to  think  that  the  peddler  was  a  sljrewd 
•innkee.  and  that  he  was  making  more  than  a  hundred  per  cent. 
}i\  everything  he  sold. 

The  cowboys  left  In  a  real  peaceful  manner  when  the  “show" 
vus  over,  anil  repaired  to  the  place  they  had  tlrst  struck  on 
heir  arrival  in  town. 

y  The  landlord  t‘>ld  them  that  he  could  not  give  them  all  beds, 
cmt  us  they  Insisted  on  staying,  said  he  would  fix  up  places  for 
hem  to  sleep  on  the  floor. 

3  This  was  entirely  satisfactory,  for  many  of  them  scarcely 
new  what  it  was  to  sleep  In  bed. 

When  tlie  eighteen  of  them  were  together  in  the  big  room 
ack  of  the  barroom.  Broncho  Bob  said: 

>  “Boys,  we  rode  over  a  hundred  miles  to  git  into  this  town. 
Te  come  here  to  strike  it  rich,  so’s  we  won’t  have  to  round-up 
•her  cattle  any  more.  We’ve  got  here  an’  found  that  there  is  a 
-oy  what  rules  ther  town.  A  boy,  I  said!  He  Is  only  a  boy 
a  looks,  you  know.” 

a,  “But  a  rip-snorter  of  a  man  in  everything  else,”  spoke  up 
[ene  of  the  men. 

u  “Mebbe  lie  is.  an’  mebbe  he  ain’t,”  retorted  the  big  leader  of 
he  crowd.  “He’s  got  a  whole  lot  of  nervy  men  in  these  dig¬ 
ain's,  who  back  him  in  everything  he  does.  Don’t  you  s’pose 
could  walk  Young  Wild  West  around  any  way  I  took  a  notion 
u>  if  I  wanted  ter  do  it?  But,  pshaw!  if  I  did  I’d  get  half  a 
hozen  bullets  through  my  gizzard  afore  you  could  say  Jack 
tobinson !  He’s  got  too  many  to  back  him,  I  tell  yer.  I  kin 
o£e  through  it  all.  He’s  been  lucky  enough  to' strike  it  rich  iu 
hfier  hills,  an’  lie’s  helped  a  whole  lot  of  these  people  out,  an’ 
-ut  ’em  on  the  right  track  t6  dig  out  ther  nuggets.  That’s 
8yliy  lie’s  allowed  to  have  so  much  to  say  in  this  town.” 

:h  There  was  something  that  sounded  like  logic  in  this,  and  the 
3  owboys  began  to  think  that  Broncho,  as  they  called  him  for 
bort,  was  about  right. 

o  The  more  they  thought  over  it  the  more  they  became  con¬ 
duced  that  the  boy  was  nothing  more  than  an  upstart,  who 
fas  being  humored  by  the  people  of  the  town  just  because  he 
tu’as  rich,  good-looking  and  had  a  saucy  way  about  him. 
j  “Now,  boys,”  resumed  Broncho  Bob,  “as  I  said  before,  we’ve 
ome  over  a  hundred  miles  to  this  place  what  they  call  Weston, 
3jii’  we  expect  to  stay  here  awhile  to  dig  out  yaller  nuggets  an’ 
ave  fun.  If  this  here  Young  Wild  West  stays  around  here  we 
u  on’t  have  no  show  to  do  either  one  of  ’em,  ’cause  I’m  sure  he 
111  dead  sore  on  us.  Now,  ther  quicker  he  is  got  rid  of  ther 
bftter  it  will  be  for  us,  an’  everybody  else  in  town,  I  guess, 
•hen  they  come  to  think  of  it.” 

“That’s  right !”  exclaimed  Tom  Texas,  who  was  the  right 
•ower  of  Broncho.  “Captain  Bob,  I  make  a  motion  that  you 
•pp’int  a  committee  to  look  after  ther  boy.” 

-a  “Why  don’t  you  two  fellers  act  on  ther  committee?”  asked 
-b  small,  wiry-looking  chap,  who  had  said  but  little  during  the 
•  hole  evening. 

0  This  man  bore  the  name  of  Lunkhead  Luke,  and  he  seemed 
•ither  proud  of  the  title,  since  he  really  thought  that  he  was 
r<uything  but  that  which  the  name  implied. 

3  “I  thought  it  was  about  time  we  heard  from  Lunkhead,”  ob- 
prved  Broncho  with  a  grin.  “Well,  just  to  please  him.  me,  an’ 
*jom  will  go  on  that  committee.  But,  understand  you  all, 
•urn’s  ther  word!  There  musn’t  a  soul  outside  of  us  git  hold 
[r!  what  we’ve  been  talkin’  about.” 

s“S’posin’  some  one  has  been  listenin’  to  us  through  ther  par- 
iction?”  Lunkhead  suggested. 

1  “They  couldn’t  have  heard  what  we  said  if  they  had,  an’,’  be- 
rdes,  this  ain’t  that  kind  of  a  hotel.  They  don't  have  eaves¬ 
droppers  here  like  inquisitive  hotel  servants  in  the  big  cities.” 
(The  men  were  all  reclining  on  the  floor  in  a  circle,  their  heads 
•ping  close  together,  and  as  the  conversation  had  been  carried 
O  in  low  tones  it  was  hardly  probable  that  they  had  been 
eard. 

I  This  much  being  settled,  the  conversation  began  to  flag,  and 
pe  by  one  they  dropped  off  into  slumber. 

iWhen  they  got  up  in  the  morning  the  men  went  out  lu  from 
j'  the  saloon  and  began  to  wrestle  and  buffet  each  other  about, 
,  work  off  the  stiffness  lu  their  joints  caused  by  lying  on 
>a  rds. 

".Broncho  Bob  seemed  to  be  right  in  his  element  when  iqdulg- 
,g  In  tlds  kind  of  sport  Ho  threw  Ids  companions  right  and 
ift  with  the  greatest  of  ease,  making  himself  a  veritable' giant 
i  some  of  tile  lookers-on. 

,Yet  the  starch  had  been  taken  out  of  him  twice  since  he  had 
•en  in  Weston,  once  by  Young  Wild  West  and  once  by  tin* 
tddlpr  from  'Way  Down  Mast. 

After  they  g->t  through  with  their  frolic,  the  men  attended  t< 
**ir  homes  and  then  went  lu  to  breakfast. 

J  hey  uJl  hud  plenty  of  money,  it  seemed,  ami  acting  on  the 
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advice  of  Lunkhead  Luke,  they  started  out  to  stake  up  claims 

after  breakfast. 

There  was  plenty  of  land  there,  so  they  had  little  difficulty  in 
doing  tills. 

Then  they  bought  the  necessary  mining  utensil*  at  the  supply 
store  and  started. in — not  to  work,  but  to  get  drunk! 

That  was  a  way  they  had,  and  nothing  could  stop  them  till 
they  had  enough. 

It  was  about  noon  when  Broncho  Bob  and  Tom  Texas,  the 
committee  who  were  to  attend  to  Young  Wild  West’s  r  ise, 
started  toward  the  mouth  of  the  canyon  where  the  Yankee 
peddler  had  pitched  his  camp. 

They  knew  they  would  have  to  pass  through  the  property 
belonging  to  the  Wild  West  Mining  &  Improvement  Company, 
if  they  went  up  there,  and  that  would  give  them  a  line  on 
what  their  intended  victim  was  doing  and  where  he  would  be 
apt  to  be  found  when  the  proper  time  came. 

The  two  men  were  on  foot,  and  as  they  neared  the  com¬ 
pany’s  office  they  saw  Young  Wild  West  come  out  and  walk 
over  toward  the  Yankee’s  wagon  alone. 

“Thafs  putty  good,”  remarked  Broncho  to  his  companion. 
"Lye  got  a  grudge  ag’in  that  peddler,  too.  an’  it  sorter  runs 
inter  my  head  that  ther  time  is  now  close  to  hand  when  I  am 
goin’  to  git  square  on  the  pair  of  ’em.’ 

“It  do  look  that  way,”  was  the  reply,  though  Tom  Texas  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  rather  uneasy. 

He  was  but  a  coward,  the  same  as  his  companion,  and  unless 
he  got  the  drop  on  his  man  he  invariably  quit,  no  matter  what 
sort  of  a  bluff  he  was  putting  on. 

“I  wonder  what  ther  peddler  is  sayin’  to  ther  hoy?”  the  big 
cowboy  remarked  a  minute  later,  when  he  saw  the  down-easter 
talking  to  Wild  in  a  rather  excited  manner. 

“I  don't  know.  It  looks  as  though  somethin’  has  gone  wrong 
with  ther  fool.” 

“I  hope  tlier  has  somethin’  gone  wrong  with  him.  If  it 
hadn’t  been  that  I  had  sense  enough  to  know  that  I  would  have 
got  riddled  if  I’d  done  it  last  night,  I’d  have  shot  out  both  his 
eyes  with  my  revolver.  I  never  seed  sicli  eyes  as  that  man’s 
got!  They  look  like  ther  scales  of  a  dead  fish  when  he’s  playin’ 
that  bugle  of  his,  but  when  he  gits  mad  they  shine  like  ther 
sparks  goin’  from  a  prairie  fire.  I’ll  bet  lie  kin  shoot  straight 
with  that  old  pistol  of  liis’n,  tdo.” 

“I  reckon  lie  could.  Them  long-barrel  fellers  gine rally  do 
shoot  putty  straight  There!  Ther  boy  an'  ther  peddler  are 
walkin’  off  up  ther  canyon  as  though  they  might  be  lookin'  for 
somethin’.  I  guess  ther  old  feller  must,  have  lost  one  of  his 
mules,  ’cause  I  only  see  one  of  'em  eatin’  grass  over  there." 

“That’s  jist  what  has  happened,  I’ll  bet!”  exclaimed  Broncho 
Bob.  “Now,  we’ll  go  an’  help  ’em  look  for  ther  mule.  They 
might  need  us,  you  know.” 

Tlie  rascally  cowboy  chuckled  as  though  he  had  got  off  a 
good  joke,  and  when  he  chuckled  his  companion  laughed  out¬ 
right. 

It  was  very  funny ! 

“It  are  a  good  thing  it  are  noon,  an’  everybody  Is  busy  eatin’ 
their  grub,”  Tom  Texas  ventured  after  a  pause.  “It  couldn’t 
be  a  better  chance  than  what  we’ve  got.” 

"If  we  do  have  luck  enough  to  plug  ’em  with  lead  we’ve  got 
to  be  mighty  careful  an’  bury  ’em  so’s  they  won’t  be  found, 
’cause  if  ther’re  found  we’ll  git  ther  blame,  an’  you  know 
what’ll  happen  then.” 

Broncho  placed  his  fingers  on  his  neck  significantly,  and  his 
companion^shrugged  his  shoulders. 


CHAPTER  III. 

MISSING. 

The  reason  that  Young  Wild  West  started  for  the  peddler’s 
camp  when  he  came  out  of  the  office  at  noon  was  because  the 
Yankee  happened  to  catch  his  eye  and  beckoned  to  him  to  come 
over. 

M  hat’s  the  matter?"  asked  Wild,  when  ho  got  there. 

•  Tve  lost  one  of  my  long-eared  critters.”  was  the  reply 
“Lost  one  of  the  mules,  eh?” 

"Yes,  an’  ther  funniest  part  of  it  is  that  I  can’t  find  him 
though  I  tracked  him  straight  up  here  for  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  along  ther  bank  of  ther  stream  that  runs  through  here” 
“How  far  up.  did  you  say?”  questioned  tlie  hoy. 

“About  a  quarter  of  n  mile,  lmt  l  don’t  s’pose  you  kin  hardh 
call  it  up;  its  down,  ’cause  ther  water  runs  that  wav  i«r  it 
runs  like  a  mlllrnce,  too,  1  kin  toll  yer!” 

"  flint  accounts  for  the  disappearance  of  the  mule.  then,  lie 
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h:iv  w a  Iked  out  Into  the  stream,  cot  caught  into  the  current 
ami  been  carrivnl  away.” 

"You  don't  mean  that?*’ 

1  'Jo-  J  littve  heard  about  that  stream  of  water  before. 
1:  the  sur-.uv  r;>  here  a  ways,  or  down  here,  as  you  say, 

:  :u!  t  aters  a  sort  of  natural  tunnel  and  runs  on  underground  to 
no  qua  knows  where.  A  man  or  horse,  or  anything  else  would 
i  or  sie.ud  a  ghost  of  a  show  if  he  got  into  the  power  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  near  urn  place  where  it  disappears  underground.  It  nc-s 
about  the  same  "ay  as  the  current  a  few  yards  from  the  brink 
of  a  waterfall  does.” 

■  Si  o :  '  exclaimed  the  Yankee.  “You  don’t  mean  it!” 

“Well.  I  am  in  no  particular  harry  for  ;nv  dinner,  so  I'll  prove- 
to  you  what  I  say  is  strictly  correct,  Mr. - ” 

“lVte — call  me  Pete.  I  like  it  better.” 

"All  right,  then,  Pete.  Come  on!  We  will  walk  down  to  the 
place  where  you  tracked  vour  mule  to.  and  see  if  1  am  not 

right.” 

Tin*  Yankee  was  curious  to  see  ilie  place  Wild  had  described. 

He  was  so  curious,  in  fact,  that  he  forgot  all  about  the  loss 
of  his  mule. 

So  the  two  walked  across  the  open  place  at  the  mouth  of  the 
canyon,  till  they  came  to  the  bank  of  a  very  innocent-looking 
mountain  stream. 

In  the  sand  and  clay  on  the  bank  they  could  see  the  tracks 
made  by  ilie  mule,  and  also  those  made  by  Pete  a  short  time 
before  when  lie  went  to  look  for  him. 

“This  will  all  be  staked  out  through  here  before  many 
luontlis,"  observed  Wild,  as  they  walked  along.  “There  is  plenty 
of  good  paying  dirt  here,  and  I  know  it.” 

“I  don't  hanker  much  after  diggiu’  out  gold,”  said  Pete,  shak¬ 
ing  his  head.  "I’d  rather  accumulate  ther  stuff  alter  some  one 
else  digs  it  out.” 

Young  Wild  West  could  not  help  smiling  at  this. 

He  knew  pretty  well  what  the  nature  of  the  man  was. 

Though  honest  enough,  the  Yankee  would  never  let  a  chance 
slip  whereby  be  could  add  to  his  wealth  and  not  do  much  work 
for  it. 

Tlie  two  walked  on  down  the  bank  of  the  stream,  which  got 
deeper  and  ran  with  more  force  the  further  they  went,  and 
presently  they  reached  the  place  where  the  mule  had  gone  into 
the  water. 

Wild  nodded  in  a  satisfied  manner,  and  pointing  to  a  maze  of 
tangled  vines  which  hung  down  from  a  group  of  dull  gray  rocks, 
said : 

“There  is  where  the  stream  disappears  under-ground.  Now, 
if  tlie  mule  went  into  the  water  right  here,  and  it  is  a  sure 
thing  that  he  did,  lie  is  now  down  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
somewhere.” 

"How  in  thunder  am  I  goin’  to  git  him  out,  if  that  is  ther 
case?” 

Our  hero  laughed. 

"I  don’t  think  you  would  have  any  use  for  him  if  you  did  get 
him,”  he  replied.  “Why.  don’t  you  think  he  is  dead — drowned 
by  that  rushing  water?” 

"He  might  not  be,”  and  the  peddler  shook  his  head  as  though 
he  thought  there  was  a  reasonable  doubt. 

Then  he  led  the  way  close  to  the  overhanging  vines  in  order 
to  get  a  glimpse  at  the  last  point  where  his  lost  mule  had  seen 
daylight. 

Wild  followed  him.  and  both  leaned  forward  to  peer  into  the 
opening  that  the  rushing,  roaring  waters  of  the  stream  was 
lost  sight  in. 

.lust  then  Wild  heard  a  noise  right  behind  him,  and  turning 
quickly,  was  just  in  time  to  see  a  man  rushing  upon  him  with 
*  iif  tretched  arms  as  though  to  throw  him  into  the  stream. 

He  had  no  time  to  draw  his  revolver,  for  the  man  was  too 
clo-e. 

He  . imply  made  a  grab  to  hold  himself  from  being  shoved, 
and  as  he  did  so  he  became  aware  ol'  the  fact  that  the  Yankee 
had  l>een  attacked  in  the  same  manner. 

It  all  happened  in  the  tenth  part  of  a  second,  but  in  that 
i  .  i<  f  instant  our  friends  recognized  their  assailants. 

;r  was  Tom  Texas  who  had  seized  Wild  and  Broncho  Bob 

1  had  pounced  upon  the  peddler. 

j  and  p.-te  had  been  so  engrossed  in  talking  about  the 
:  and  m  d  ing  an  examination  of  it  as  they  walked  along 

tn»j-  toev  bad  failed  to  note  tlie  fact  that  they  were  being  fol¬ 
lowed. 

i:  ;i .  e-uiojii  that  Voting  Wild  West  got  caught  unawares, 

i,,  •  i pis  one  of  the  times. 

!  -s  than  n  foot,  separating  them  from  the  fierce  torrent 
t*j oi;>;  -  ick  i ceiu  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Wild  and 
l.)4-  V a ;*  5 rugglcd  for  their  lives. 

i  ,  . . t  ...  1  oa  drawn  a  weapon,  and  they  could 


not:  all  they  could  do  was  to  hold  on  with  a  death  grip  ai 
try  to  force  the  villains  hack  from  the  edge  of  the  stream. 

They  had  been  taken  by  surprise,  and  their  assailants  we 
far  heavier  than  they,  so  it  cOuld  only  be  the  question  of  a  fc 
seconds  at  the  least  before  they  would  lose  the  struggle. 

“Consarn  yer!’  cried  the  Yankee,  in  a  voice  that  was  ha 
triumph,  half  despair.  "If  1  go  inter  ther  water,  you’ll  g 
too!” 

The  dirt  caved  from  beneath  his  feet  at  that  very  instar 
Broncho  Bob  let  go  and  tried  to  save  himself  by  clutching  11 
arm  of  Torn  Texas,  who  was  right  close  to  him. 

That  wound  up  the  battle  for  supremacy  on  the  bank,  for  t 
four  tumbled  into  the  rushing  torrent,  the  despairing  cries  ( 
their  lips  being  cut  short  as  they  were  sucked  from  view. 

And  the  stream  flowed  on  in  the  even  tenor  of  its  way.  ju 
as  though  nothing  laid  happened  to  disturb  its  regular  flow. 

“I  wonder  what  keeps  Wild  so  late  for  his  dinner?”  observe 
•Tim  Dart,  as  lie  stood  in  front  of  tlie  house,  looking  over  at  tl 
peddler’s  camp.  “1  saw  the  Yankee  beckon  to  him  to  con 
over  there,  but  I  can’t  imagine  where  they  have  gone.” 

"They  went  over  across  ther  canyon,”  spoke  up  Jack  Rob 
dee.  “I  seen  ’em  go.  1  seen  two  of  them  cowboys  go  along 
ther  same  direction  jist  after,  they  went.  too.  Wild  is  dov 
there  tellin’  about  ther  richness  of  ther  country  here.  I  s’pose 

“Well,  I  guess  we  had  better  eat  dinner,  then.  I  can’t  s< 
how  lie  would  object  to  us  doing  it ;  he  went  away  witho 
saying  anything.” 

That  settled  it.  so  they  sat  down  to  tlie  meal  t Do  Chine 
cook  had  prepared  for  them  and  did  full  justice  to  it. 

When  they  got  through  they  went  over  and  stood  in  front 
t  he  office. 

Cheyenne  Charlie  soon  came  up,  smoking  his  pipe,  and  e\ 
dently  in  a  very  happy  frame  of  mind. 

“Where’s  Wild?”  lie  asked.  “I  have  got  a  little  joke  on  lih 
Arietta  has  been  telling  Anna  about  the  wedding  trip  she  e 
pects  to  take  some  day.  I  just  want  to  rub  it  into  him  a  litt 
bit.” 

“I  don’  know  where  he  is,”  replied  Jim.  “The  peddler  calh 
him  over  there  when  we  came  out  to  go  to  dinner  and  I  jm 
not  seen  him  since.  Jack  says  they  went  over  across  tl 
canyon.” 

“Well,  let’s  take  a  walk  over  there  an’  hunt  ’em  up.” 

“All  right.” 

The  three  walked  slowly  over  to  the  camp  of  Yankee  Pe 
and  found  it  completely  deserted,  save  for  one  of  the-  mule 
which  was  browsing  the  grass  in  a  contented  manner. 

“I  wonder  where  ther  other  mule  is?”  Jack  remarked.  "The 
two  mules  of  ther  Yank’s  puts  me  in  mind  of  when  I  was 
boy  an’  used  to  fly  kites.  Some  feller  who  was  putty  smart  g 
out  a  whole  lot  of  kites  with  pictures  on  ’em.  an’  they  was  ,so 
for  two  cents  apiece  in  ther  town  in  New  York  State  that 
lived  in.  They  could  be  bought  at  ther  post-office  in  our  tow 
so  one  blowy  day  in  March  I  thought  I’d  do  away  with  tli 
home-made  kind  and  invest  two  cents  in  a  boughten  kite, 
looked  over  ther  ’sortment  ther  postmaster  showed  me,  a 
putty  soon  I  picked  out  one  with  a  team  of  mules  on  it.” 

“Ytou  made  a  good  selection,”  remarked  Jim. 

“Yes,  that’s  what  I  thought.  Well,  underneath  tlier  pictu 
was  ther  words,  ‘When  shall  we  three  meet  again?’  I  hand 
ther  kite  to  ther  postmaster  an’  asked  him  what  ther  pictu 
an’  ther  words  meant.  It  happened  to  be  a  new  lot,  an’ 
hadn’t  seen  any  like  that  one  before,  so  after  studyin’  f 
about  two  minutes  he  says,  ‘It  seems  that  I  am  a  jackass, 
guess.  Ther  feller  what  got  up  that  picture  thought  he  w 
mighty  smart.” 

Jim  and  Charlie  laughed  heartily  over  this.  They  had  hea 
about  the  same  old  joke,  but  it  sounded  good  when  Jack  told 
and  they  could  not  help  laughing. 

"We  will  take  a  walk  in  the  direction  Wild  and  the  Yank 
went,”  suggested  Charlie,  so  they  started. 

"Two  of  tlier  cowboys  went  this  way.  too,”  said  Jack. 

“They  did,  hey?”  asked  the  scout.  “Which  two  of  ’em  w 
they?” 

“Ther  leader  of  ’em  an’  another,  that’s  all  I  know.” 

"I  don’t  think  much  of  those  fellers.”  said  Charlie,  half 
himself.  "I  wouldn't  trust  any  one  of  them  very  fur,  especial 
that  feller  Broncho  Bob.” 

“Oli,  I  rather  think  they  are  harmless,”  remnrked  Jim.  *'\Yi 
handled  them  very  easily,  and  so  did  the  peddler,  last  night. 

“About  half  of  ’em  bus  got  Greaser  blood  In  'em,  if  1  Um 
anything  about  it.” 

•‘I  was  thinking  that  way  myself.”  chimed  in  Robedee. 

“Well,  that  might  signify  tout  they  are  treacherous,  thei 


.dmitted  Jim,  who,  to  tell  the  truth,  was  beginning  to  feel 
Piittn-f  uneasy  over  Wild’s  absence. 

P*  The  further  lie  walked  along  the  more  he  felt  this  way,  though 
ust  why  he  could  not  tell. 

•j  When  they  got  to  the  bank  of  the  stream  they  could  easily 
bee  fresh  footprints  In  the  sand,  so  they  walked  on  down  till 
°  hey  came  to  the  place  where  the  mule  took  to  the  water. 

J0'  Beyond  this  they  could  see  no  trucks,  as  the  ground  was  of  a 
wky  formation  from  there  on  to  the  cliff  where  the  stream 
iei  is  appeared. 

Si  range  as  It  may  seem,  it  never  occurred  to  either  of  them 
ust  then  that  Wild  and  the  Yankee  might  have  fallen  into  tlie 
^  "treum  and  disappeared. 

2>'  So  they  walked  buck  to  the  place  where  it  was  narrow  enough 
jor  ttieni  to  leap  over,  and  then  went  searching  about  on  the 
erther  side. 

£<  The  canyon  broadened  out  considerably  here,  and  as  there 
‘Vere  innumerable  rocks,  bushes,  trees  and  high  grass  there,  it 
!a(  ,-ould  be  a  difficult  matter  for  them  to  sight  any  one. 

*el  After  they  had  walked  around  for  about  fifteen  minutes  Jim 
•S  uggested  that  they  go  back. 

[  “Thor  chances  are  that  they  are  there  now,”  said  Jack. 
,a:  There  wasn't  much  use  of  our  lookin’,  anyhow.  As  if  Wild 
‘ouldn’t  take  care  of  himself!” 

“Uh!  I  simply  came  for  ther  walk  to  settle  my  dinner  more 
*$ian  anything  else.”  retorted  Charlie.  “I  never  once  thought 
'‘hat  anything  had  happened  to  Wild.” 

^  “Well,  now,  since  you  are  both  talking  that  way,  I  must  tell 
hf  ou  that  I  can’t  help  thinking  but  that  something  has  happened 
him.”  spoke  up  Jim.  showing  a  very  serious  expression  on  his 
®vace  as  he  said  the  words. 

,’h  “What  makes  you  think  that  way.  Jim?”  asked  Cheyenne. 

0  *  “That’s  the  sticker!  I  can’t  tell  what  makes  me  think  that 
way,  but  I  do.  just  the  same.” 

°  “Pshaw!  I’ll,  bet  a  plug  of  tobacker  ag’in  a  six-ounce  nugget 
lat  we’ll  find  him  at  the  house  when  we  git  back!”  exclaimed 
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h\ack. 

Q£  “I  hope  you  are  right,”  was  all  Jim  Dart  said,  and  then  they 
L  JLralked  briskly  back  to  the  peddler's  camp. 

'  When  they  got  there  they  found  it  deserted,  just  the  same 
°r‘s  they  had  seen  it  a  few  minutes  before. 

^  The  mule  was  still  nibbling  at  the  grass,  and  the  sticks  the 
|U’*'ankee  had  piled  up  ready  to  light,  so  he  could  cook  his  din¬ 
ner,  remained  unlighted. 

The  three  walked  over  to  the  office, 
u  Walter  Jenkins  had  just  got  there. 

^  “Seen  anything  of  Wild?”  was  the  question  he  asked  them  as 
Jbey  came  in. 

'  The  three  looked  at  each  other. 
a  “We  can’t  find  him  anywhere,”  replied  Jim.  “The  last  seen 
b  f  him  he  was  walking  down  the  canyon  with  the  Yankee 
eddler  just  after  he  left  the  office  this  noon.” 

10  When  night  finally  came  and  the  boy  had  not  shown  up,  Jim 
?jok  It  upon  himself  to  make  it  public  throughout  Weston  that 
f^oung  Wild  West  was  missing. 
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Y  When  Young  Wild  West  struck  the  water  of  the  rushing 
ri<tream  he  was  almost  ready  to  give  himself  up  as  lost, 
r*  But  while  there  is  life  there  is  hope,  and  there  was  no  one 
Cn  this  great  and  glorious  earth  who  believed  in  the  word 
e?hope”  any  more  than  Wild  did. 

e>  He  had  a  grip  upon  his  assailant  with  both  hands  when 
t^ie  water  closed  over  them,  and  he  let  go  with  the  right 
Tnly,  determined  to  cling  to  him  as  long  as  his  life  should 

^Hst. 

d.  Owing  to  the  force  of  the  current,  they  did  not  go  down  more 
1  lan  six  feet,  and  instinctively  the  boy  began  trying  to  reach 
le  surface. 

It  was  the  same  with  his  antagonist.  He  had  let  go  with 
4  ,oth  hands  and  was  using  his  utmost  power  to  rise  to  the 

|flirlace. 

,r  It  was  yearly  a  minute  from  the  time  they  went  under 
Jmt  Wild’s  head  came  above  the  water. 

He  found  himself  in  Stygian  darkness,  and  the  roaring 
oise  that  came  to  his  ears  was  almost  deafening. 

*  Hut  he  could  breathe! 

That  was  sufficient  to  make  Ills  hopes  rise  a  hundred  per 
pnL,  and,  relinquishing  his  grip  upon  the  cowboy,  he  struck 

ut  for  himself  in  his  great  battle  for  life  or  death. 
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But  there  was  only  one  way  to  go  in  lhat  black,  roartn* 

(°Tho  current  must  have  been  running  easily  thirty  ml U:r,  an 
hour,  and  the  thought  of  stemming  thai  was  rpa11*  r,dic.;l 
There  was  only  one  tiling  to  do  and  that  w'as  to 

trust  to  luck.  ,  , 

Whir— whir— whir!  The  roaring  noise  was 

It  sounded  as  though  a  hundred  tornadoes  had  struck  that 

for  him  to  keep  ht,  head  abovowator 

either,  and  Wild  was  kept  battling  each  second  i  * 

drowned  by  the  terrible  suction  that  ever  and  anon  sought  to 

drag  him  under. 

Ten,  fifteen,  twenty  seconds  passed. 

There  was  no  change  in  the  situation. 

But  one  thing:  Wild  was  not  losing  courage. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  was  growing  more  hopeful. 
Occasionally  something  bumped  against  him,  which  be  knew 
must  either  be  the  body  of  the  man  who  bad  alien  in  the 
stream  with  him,  or  else  that  of  Yankee  Pete  or  Broncho  Bo  . 
The  boy  knew'  that  the  whole  four  were  in  ine  ciutch  of 

the  rushing  stream.  . 

The  last  sight  his  eyes  had  rested  upon  was  the  loims  or 
Pete  and  the  cowboy  falling  into  the  water  almost  on  top  of 
him  and  the  villain  who  had  attacked  him. 

A  minute  passed  by,  and  it  seemed  as  though  it  was  almost 

an  hour. 

Still  that  awful  blackness  and  the  terrible  roar. 

Finally  five  minutes  had  passed. 

Then  Young  Wild  West  noticed  that  the  speed  of  the  current 
was  abating  somewhat.. 

The  roaring  noise  was  gradually  lessening,  too. 

That  meant  that  the  terrible  journey  through  the  subter¬ 
ranean  stream  was  coming  to  a  finish,  or  that  the  stream  was 
getting  wider. 

Slower  and  slower  the  current  ran,  and  less  and  less  the 
noise  caused  by  the  rushing  water  became. 

But  the  awful  darkness  did  not  lessen  a  particle. 

When  perhaps  ten  minutes  had  elapsed  Wild  found  it 
necessary  for  him  to  move  his  hands  and  feet  in  order  to 
keep  himself  afloat. 

Then  it  remained  about  the  same  for  perhaps  five  minutes 
more. 

A  faint  ray  of  light  then  suddenly  pervaded  the  place,  and 
a  thrill  of  joy  shot  through  the  boy’s  frame. 

Gradually  it  grew  lighter,  and  presently  he  could  dimly  see 
the  outlet  of  the  passage  far  ahead. 

It  was  straight  ahead,  too,  or  else  it  would  not  have  been 
visible  to  him. 

Keeping  his  eyes  upon  the  light,  he  swam  just  enough  to 
keep  up  with  the  current. 

Nearer  and  nearer  the  opening  came,  and  at  length  Yv'ild 
was  whisked  through  it  and  out  upon  the  bosom  of  a  lake 
of  probably  an  acre  in  extent. 

Without  any  hesitation  he  struck  out  for  the  shore  on  the 
right. 

As  he  did  this  he  noticed  that  some  one  was  already  lead¬ 
ing  him  in  that  direction. 

It  was  Yankee  Pete!  He  could  tell  that  bv  the  shape  of 
his  head. 

"Hello,  Pete!”  he  cabled  out  as  loud  as  his  exhausted  e0n- 
dition  would  permit  him. 

"Come  on!”  was  the  rather  feeble  reply.  “Get  ashore,  and 
tlu-n  talk.” 

Once  out  of  the  force  of  the  current,  it  did  not  take  them 
long  tc  reach  the  shore. 

Y  ild  was  right  behind  the  down-easier  when  he  crawled 
out  end  sank  upon  the  glittering  sand  that  was  ki.-sed  by  the 
waters  of  the  Jiiile  lake. 

ue  scrambled  out  and  laid  down  to  recover  his  breath. 

But  as  he  uid  mis  his  eyes  happened  to  glance  across  the 
lake. 

fl  her.  he  gave  a  start,  and  almost  forgot  his  exhausted  con¬ 
dition. 

Broncho  Bob  and  Tom  Texas,  the  two  villainous  cowboy 
were  just  trading  out  of  the  water.  * 

The  bottom  was  not 
a  much  easier  time  cf  gett’n 

But  t lie  two  scoundrels  wero' nearly  exhausted  nnd  the/ 
fell  on  the  bank  as  though  dead  ’  ***** 

In  a  few  minutes  Wild  got  unon  his  feet. 

He  shook  the  water  from  him  aftor  iKn  ,  v. 

foundlfunl  .log.  and  th.t,  felt 

*0  know  if  he  was  all  there.  *  ‘  W*U*,N* 


sloping  at  that  side,  and  they  had 
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Of  nil  Ms  exrerbmces  this  had  been  the  strangest,  and  one 
of  th$  most  thrilling. 

Doth  his  revolvers  had  been  lost,  but  his  hunting  knife  was 
still  In  his  belt. 

-That’s  all  right,”  he  thought.  “What  good  would  a  shooter 
be  new  It  would  not  go  off,  as  the  cartridges  are  dampened 
with  water.  'Wei!,  Pete,  how  do  you  feel?"  he  asked,  turning 
to  his  companion.  , 

“Like  a  drowned  rat,”  was  the  reply.  “Don’t  I  look  like 

one?” 

WMd  smiled  in  spite  of  the  situation  he  was  in. 

“Well,  to  tel!  the  truth,  you  uo;  do  you  know  that  we  have 
.ad  a  miraculous  escape  from  death?” 

‘•(.Josh-darned  if  we  hain’t !  I  thought  I  was  a  goner.  P>ut 
I  hung  to  that  cuss  like  grim  death  to  a  dyin’  nigger!  I  made 
up  my  mind  if  I  had  to  go  he  had  to,  too.  There  be  ther 
two  cusses  that  pushed  us  in!  See  ’em  over  there?  Pm  goin’ 
to  try  a  shot  at  ’em.” 

The  Yankee  had  not  lest  his  long-barreled  pistol,  and  pulling 
it  out  from  the  long  leather  holster  he  cocked  it  and  took  aim 
at  Brcncho  Bob  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake,  a  distance  of 
nearly  a  hundred  feet. 

Click! 

That  was  all  the  noise  that  came  from  the  pistol  when  its 
owner  pressed  the  trigger. 

Wild  could  not  help  smiling. 

“I  lest  my  guns,”  he  said,  “and  you  might  just  as  well  have 
lost  yours,  for  all  the  good  it  is  to  you  now.” 

“That’s  so,"  and  Pete  looked  ruefully  at  the  old-time  weapon. 

The  two  men  on  the  opposite  .side  of  the  lake  had  seen 
the  move,  and  they  now  got  up  and  hurried  hack  a  few  yards 
to  the  face  of  a  perpendicular  cliff  which  ran  high  up  in  the 
air. 

“Don’t  be  afraid,"  called  out  Young  Wild  West.  “The  water 
has  spoiled  all  the  powder  that  all  of  us  had.  My  cartridges 
are  no  good  and  yours  are  the  same.  But,  just  the  same,  we 
will  attend  your  case.  You  tried  hard  to  throw  us  into  the 
stream,  and  you  succeeded,  but  went  in  with  us.  You  wanted 
ta  kill  us — kill  us  in  a  very  cowardly  way,  and  you  ought  to 
tf  -  know  what  you  will  get  for  such  work.” 

“Oh!  I  guess  we  ain’t  afraid  of  you,”  was  the  retort.  “We 
are  on  an  equal  footing  now.  There  is  two  ag’in  two,  an’  our 
show  is  as  good  as  yourn.” 

It  was  Tom  Texas  who  said  this. 

“Come  on  over  here  an’  we’ll  settle  ther  dispute  at  once,” 
said  the  Yankee.  “If  I  couldn’t  lick  either  one  of  you  fellers 
I’d  chew  grass  ther  rest  of  my  life.  You  are  both  rank 
cowards,  an’  couldn't  fight  fast  enough  to  keep  you  warm.” 

“Show  us  a  way  to  get  over  there  an’  we’ll  come,”  spoke 
up  Broncho  Bob. 

This  remark  caused  our  friends  to  take  a  good  look  at  their 
surroundings. 

A  little  over  a  hundred  yards  down  the  valley  the  lake 
dwindled  into  a  narrow  stream  which  lost  itself  underground 
again. 

The  valley  itself  was  a  veritable  prison,  for  on' every  hand 
naught  but  almost  perpendicular  cliffs  reared  themselves. 

The  side  they  were  on  was  covered  with  luxuriant  vegeta¬ 
tion,  such  as  is  seldom  seen  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and 
when  Wild  and  Pete  looked  at  it  they  were  really  astonished. 

The  valley  was  so  far  down  below  the  ordinary  level  that 
it  was  quite  likely  that  frost  never  touched  there. 

That  made  the  vegetation  grow  in  a  semi-tropical  state. 

The  whole  valley  might  have  measured  twenty  acres,  but 
not  more  than  that. 

In  the  distance  Wild  noticed  a  herd  of  deer  browsing  upon 
the  rich  grass.  * 

The  animals  heard  the  talking,  and  threw  up  their  heads 

In  alarm. 

A-.  ;'ar  as  he  could  see,  there  was  no  way  to  leave  the  valley, 
nni  th'-y  took  the  chances  of  proceeding  on  with  the  under¬ 
ground  stream. 

IP  -  this  would  be  naught  but  foil}',  since  they  would  be 
h  r  preceding  farther  toward  the  center  of  the  earth. 

-Well,  v/hat  are  we  goin’  to  do?”  asked  the  Yankee,  who 
d!d  noi  seem  to  be  as  much  interested  in  their  surroundings 
zs,  hi*  companion. 

•  We  r.iu«t  find  a  way  to  get  out  of  here,”  was  the  reply. 

-  Hadn't  bc'ter  dispose  of  them  fellers  on  ther  other  side 

tort?" 

“I  don't  know.  Suppose  we  let  them  be  till  they  make  a 

move  to  bother  us?" 

,1*  you  *ay;  but  I  reckon  that  ther  quicker  they  are 
o  '  of  tn«r  wa 7  ther  better  It  will  be  for  US.” 

1  not  •! least  doubt  of  that,  but  1  guess  we  had 


better  wait.  They  might  prove  of  seme  use  to  us;  you  can 
tell.” 

“Mighty  little  use  they'll  be  to  anybody,  I’m  thinkin’.  Say 
What  will  your  people  think  when  they  find  that  you  don 
show  up?” 

“They  won’t  know  what  to  make  of  it,  especially  if  we  don 
get  back  to-night.” 

“Git  back  to-night!  Why,  don’t  you  think  we  will  git  bac 
by  that  time?” 

“It  doesn’t  look  so,  I  must  confess.” 

“Why,  we  can’t  be  over  a  mile  from  ther  place  where  w 
fell  in  ther  river,  an’  it  hadn’t  ought  to  take  us  very  long  t 
go  that  distance  after  we  once  git  out.” 

“The  thing  is  to  get  out,  and  after  we  do  get  out  you  wi 
find  it  the  longest  mile  you  ever  traveled  before  we  get  bac 
to  your  camp  in  the  mouth  of  the  canyon.” 

“How  far  do  you  think  it  is,  then?” 

“Eight  or  ten  miles,  I  should  say.” 

“V/hat!”  gasped  the  Yankee.  “Do  you  mean  to  say  tha 
we  come  that  far  under  ther  ground?” 

“I  am  certainly  of  that  opinion,”  replied  Wild.  “You  mu£ 
remember  that  we*  were  coming  at  about  the  rate  of  thirt 
or.  forty  miles  an  hour,  and  see  how  long  it  was  before  w 
got  here.” 

“That’s  so.  I  never  thought  of  that.” 

“Well,  Pete,  do  you  feel  like  taking  a  walk  around  to  se 
vrhat  chance  we  have  got  to  get  out  of  the  valley?” 

“Yes.  I’m  jist  in  ther  humor  to  git  out.  Gosh  darn  it! 
wish  I’d  had  my  dinner  before  we  came.  I’m  all-fired  hungry. 

For  the  third  time  since  their  arrival  in  the  strange  valle} 
Young  Wild  West  was  forced  to  laugh. 

There  is  a  whole  lot  of  innocent  humor  in  the  down-easte 
that  was  bound  to  make  one  laugh  almost  under  any  cor 
ditions. 

“I’ll  admit  that  I’m  rather  hungry,  too,  but  let  us  see  i 
we  can  get  out  of  here;  that’s  the  main  thing  now.” 

Ignoring  the  two  villains  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lak 
entirely,  they  started  for  the  rich  growth  of  shrubbery. 

A  few  steps  brought  them  to  the  verge  of  it,  and  just  a 
they  were  going  in  the  voice  of  Broncho  Bob  called  out: 

“Good-by!  Jest  find  ther  way  out  for  us  an’  we’ll  folle 
on  a  little  later.” 

The  cowboy  tried  to  make  his  words  sound  sarcastic,  bu 
he  made  a  failure  of  it.  There  was  a  chord  of  uneasiness  i: 
it  that  gave  him  away. 

“You  can  follow  us  any  time  you  see  fit,”  retorted  Wild 
“but  look  out  for  yourselves  when  you  get  to  us!” 

Pete  forced  his  way  into  the  bushes  a  few  yards,  and  sue 
denly  came  upon  a  beaten  path. 

“What  in  blazes  does  this  mean,  Wild?”  he  gasped  whe 
the  boy  paused  at  his  side  and  looked  in  astonishment  at  th 
path. 

“It  means,”  was  the  reply,  “that  human  beings  are  in  th 
habit  of  going  through  here  almost  daily.  We  are  not  th 
only  ones  in  the  valley,  Pete!” 

“An’  that  means  that  there  must  be  a  way  to  git  out  c 
here,  after  all?” 

“I  should  say  it  did.” 

“Well,  let’s  follow  this  path.” 

“Certainly.  ” 

They  turned  up  the  path  in  the  direction  they  came  froi 
when  they  came  whirling  into  the  little  lake  on  the  breat 
of  the  current. 

“I’ve  got  fishin’  lines  in  my  wagon;  I  wished  I  had  one  ( 
’em  here,”  said  the  Yankee,  with  a  sigh  of  regret. 

“Never  mind  the  fishing-line!  Come  on!  We  will  folio 
the  path  and  see  where  it  leads  to.” 

One  thing  about  Yankee  Pete,  he  never  raised  any  objection 

He  started  right  after  the  young  deadshot  as  though  it  wj 
a  matter  of  course  that  he  would  do  as  he  said. 

Before  entering  the  bushes  again,  Wild  looked  across  1 
the  other  side. 

The  rascally  cowboys  were  there  yet,  not  having  moved  h& 
a  dozen  feet. 

That  was  all  he  wanted  to  know. 

It  struck  him  that  they  might  take  it  in  their  heads  to  rn 
down  to  the  other  end  and  jump  across  the  stream  and  h 
somewhere  in  ambush. 

As  they  had  both  lost  their  hats  and  the  sun  had  bet 
shining  upon  their  heads  while  they  stood  on  the  shore  ' 
the  lake,  the  shade  of  the  trees  made  them  feel  grateful  ar 
refreshed. 

“What  sort  of  a  knife  have  you  got?"  asked  Wild,  In 
i  rather  low  tone. 

“Only  my  big  jackknife,”  was  the  answer. 
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“Get  it  out  and  open  it.  We  can’t  tell  what  kind  of  people 
e  may  meet  here.  Don’t  make  any  more  noise  than  you  can 
dp,  either,  and  don’t  talk  too  loud.” 

“All  right.  Just  as  you  say,”  and  the  knife  was  produced 
id  the  blade  opened  in  a  jiffy. 

They  kept  right  along  the  path,  which  wound  first  to  the 
ght  and  then  to  the  left. 

Sometimes  they  were  quite  close  to  the  irregular  face  of 
te  cliff,  and  then  they  would  be  in  full  sight  of  the  water. 
Whenever  he  got  the  opportunity.  Wild  glanced  across  the 
,ke  and  took  note  of  the  fact  that  the  two  men  were  seated 
lere  in  the  same  place. 

There  was  little  or  no  vegetation  on  that  side,  and  it  was 
.  ident  that  Broncho  Bob  and  his  companion  were  waiting  to 
arn  what  would  be  the  result  of  our  friends’  exploring. 

“If  them  fellers  don’t  see  us  come  back  inside  of  half  an 
our  they  will  think  that  we  have  found  our  way  out,  and 
len  they  will  come  over  here  and'  follow  us,”  said  Young 
rild  West,  as  they  neared  the  end  of  the  growth  of  trees  and 
ashes. 

“I  guess  that’s  what’s  ther  matter,”  the  Yankee  nodded. 
Just  then  there  was  a  scampering  of  many  feet,  and  turning 
ley  saw  the  herd  of  deer  they  had  noticed  browsing  among 
le  bushes  running,  in  every  direction. 

“If  we  only  hada  gun  we  might  have  some  venison  to  eat,” 
ete  resumed,  as  the  fleet-footed  animals  disappeared. 

“Did  you  notice  where  they  went?”  asked  Wild,  excitedly. 
“No.”  ( 

“Well,  it  looked  to  me  as  though  they  ran  straight  into 
ie  face  of  the  bluff.” 

“That’s  just  my  idea.  Come  on!  We  will  soon  know  all 
Dout  it.” 

They  pushed  their  way  forward  to  a  point  where  the  over- 
inging  limbs  were  so  thick  that  the  light  was  almost  entirely 
iut  off,  and  the  next  moment  a  huge  opening  appeared  before 
'tern. 

“A  cave,”  gasped  P-te. 

“No,  not  a  cave,  but  a  passage  through  the  cliff,"  retorted 
oung  Wild  West.  “This  is  the  way  out  of  the  valley.  Come 

'i." 

1 A  faint  light  in  the  distance  proved  that  what  he  said 
as  true,  so  without  the  least  hesitation  the  two  proceeded 
rough  what  was  certainly  a  natural  tunnel. 

For  a  distance  of  about  five  hundred  feet  it  led  them,  and 
en  they  once  more  emerged  into  the  light  of  day. 

Wild  and  the  Yankee  paused  and  looked  at  each  other  in 
itonishment. 

!Tliey  had  entered  a  valley  that  was  similar  to  the  one  they 
id  just  left,  only  that  it  was  much  larger.  , 

But  that  was  not  all. 

It  was  inhabited. 


i 

CHAPTER  V. 

THE  YANKEE  FINDS  HIS  MULE. 

I 

,“Gosh  dam  it!  We’ve  struck  a  town  full  of  Injuns!”  ex- 
aimed  Yankee  Pete. 

“You  have  hit  the  nail  right  on  the  head,”  answered  Wild, 
’ust  get  back  here  under  cover  till  we  have  a  good  look  at 
em.  I  can’t  exactly  make  out  what  tribe  they  belong  to.  I 
‘ver  saw  redskins  dressed  in  such  style  before.  They  look 
etty  clean,  too,  which  surprises  me  most  of  all.” 

The  two  drew  back  behind  a  big  moss-covered  rock  and  then 
'ok  a  survey  of  the  scene  before  them. 

.As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen 
H  a  richly  cultivated  valley. 

Jits  area  must  have  measured  many  hundred  acres,  and  un- 
<e  the  smaller  one  they  had  just  passed  through,  there  was 
■i  body  of  water  to  be  seen  in  it. 
rln  the  central  part  of  it  was  a  village  of  wigwams. 

There  was  also  a  long  one-story  building  of  stone  at  the  head 
’  commencement  of  the  village,  which  put  Wild  in  mind  of 
e  things  he  had  read  of  the  ancient  Aztec  nation. 

Both  men  and  women  were  at  work  in  the  fields,  and  this, 
o.  seemed  rather  strange,  since  our  hero  had  never  known 
a  male  Indian  doing  anything  of  that  sort. 

'Just  how  large  the  population  of  the  strange  village  was 
Vild  hardly  be  estimated  from  the  view  our  two  friends  had  I 
!  it,  but  it  must  have  run  up  into  the  hundreds. 

•‘If  I  had  seen  anything  like  this  in  Arizona  or  Mexico  I 
>uld  not  be  so  much  surprised,”  remarked  Wild.  “But  up 
;■ In  these  mountains!  Well,  I  can’t  help  thinking  that  I  | 
\  dreaming.” 


“You  ain’t  dreaming,  not  by  a  jugful!  "  retorted  Pete.  “This 
is  a  town  that  ain’t  been  put  down  on  ther  map — that'*  all. 
We  are  ther  first  ones  to  diskiver  it.  Say,  it  was  lucky  that 
them  cowboys  tumbled  us  into  the  stream,  wasn't  it?" 

“Perhaps  it  was,  and  perhaps  it  was  not.  What  good  will 
it  do  us  to  discover  a  place  inhabited  by  reds,  whern  the 
bucks  work  in  the  fields  as  well  as  the  squaws,  if  we  never 
get  out  of  it  to  make  known  the  discovery?” 

“Don’t  you  think  we  will  ever  git  out  of  it?”  and  the 
Yankee’s  face  took  on  a  troubled  look  at  once. 

“Well,  we  have  got  nothing  to  fight  with  but  our  knives, 
and  if  these  Indians  take  it  in  their  heads  to  kill  us,  what 
are  we  going  to  do  about  it?" 

“That's  so.  I  never  thought  about  that." 

“Ah !”  cried  Wild,  suddenly.  ‘‘Here  come  some  of  them 
this  way.  I  -wonder  what  they  are  up  to?” 

“Goin’  fishin’,  as  sure  as  you  live!”  retorted  Pete.  *“ Don’t 
you  see  the  poles  they’ve  got  with  ’em?  An’  them  baskets  is 
for  to  carry  the  fish  home!” 

The  boy  soon  saw  that  his  companion  was  about  right.  The 
Indians,  eight  of  them,  surely  did  have  poles  and  rude  sort 
of  baskets,  and  when  they  drew  a  little  nearer  lines  of  some 
peculiar  texture  could  be  seen  attached  to  the  poles. 

They  were  going  to  pass  right  close  to  the  big  rock,  so  our 
friends  drew  well  back  in  its  shadow,  Wild  thinking  it  best 
not  to  make  themselves  known  to  the  inhabitants  yet. 

The  red  men  wore  breech  clouts  of  bright  colors,  and  a 
fancy  head-dress  of  dyed  feathers.  About  their  necks  were 
strings  of  glistening  beads,  and  nearly  every  one  of  them 
had  heavy  bracelets  of  shining  metal  about  their  wrists  and 
wore  heavy  earrings. 

In '  general  appearance  they  resembled  the  Pawnees  more 
than  any  other  tribe,  so  Young  Wild  West  thought. 

The  boy  heard  them  chattering  in  their  own  language,  and 
when  they  were  near*enough  he  could  understand  the  greater 
part  of  what  they  said,  as  it  was  a  smattering  of  Sioux, 
Pawnee,  Crow  and  Cheyenne. 

“Those  fellows  are  going  over  to  the  lake  to  fish,  and  when 
they  get  their  baskets  full  they  are  coming  back,  and  after 
cleaning  them  salt  them  and  hang  the  fish  up  on  poles  to  dry 
out  in  the  sun,”  said  Wild  when  the  last  Indian  had  disap¬ 
peared  in  the  natural  tunnel. 

“How  do  you  know  that?”  asked  Pete,  looking  at  his  young 
companion  in  surprise. 

“I  just  heard  them  talking  about  it.” 

“Kin  you  understand  that  rigmarole  they  were  goin’ 
through?” 

“Pretty  well — eriough  to  make  out  what  they  were  talking 
about.  ” 


'  Well,  that  jist  beats  me!  Young  Wild  West,  you  are  a 
wonder!  ” 

“I  was  reared  in  this  wild  country,  so  there  is  nothing  sur¬ 
prising  in  the  fact  that  I  should  be  acquainted  with  the  dif¬ 
ferent  languages  spoken  here.” 

“That’s  all  right  enough,  too.  But  jist  a  little  while  ago 
you  told  me  that  you’d  never  seen  sich  Injuns  as  these  before. 
You  ain’t  s’posed  io  know  ther  lingo  of  people  that  you  thought 
never  lived,  are  you?” 

“No;  but  these  fellows  talk  the  Indian  language  nearlv  the 
same  as  it  is  spoken  now.” 

“I  understan*.  Well,  do  you  think  they  will  go  in  for  killin’ 
us  if  we  was  to  show  ourselves?" 

“I  think  we  had  better  wait  awhile.  They  will  most  likelv 
catch  Broncho  Bob  and  the  ether  man,  and  if  they  make  them 
prisoners,  why,  then  we  can  form  a  pretty  good  idea  of  what 
they  would  do  with  us  if  they  got  hold  of  us." 

“That’s  generwine  wisdom,  every  word  of  It,"  and  the  ped¬ 
dler  shook  his  head  to  emphasize  his  words. 

“I  s'pose  we  might  as  well  stay  right  here,  then?”  he  ob¬ 
served  interrogatively  a  moment,  later. 

“No,  I  guess  we  had  better  get  up  among  the  rocks  there. 
If  it  should  come  to  a  fight  we  would  have  a  better  chance.” 
•  “That’s  so.  Them  Injuns  never  had  a  shooter  or  anything 
like  that  with  ’em.  We  could  knock  out  their  brains  with 
stones  if  they  tried  to  come  up  there  to  git  us.” 

It  being  decided  what  they  should  do,  they  began  to  clumber 
up  the  rocks. 

In  a  couple  of  minutes  they  had  roc  (fin'd  the  higher  point 
they  could  got  to.  which  was  about  fifty  foot  above  the  lov.fi 
of  the*  valley. 

They  sat  down  behind  a  big  boulder,  and  thou  waited  dv 
vi  lopments. 
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The  Indians  were  returning. 
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Do*  tAV,>  crono !  their  nocks  to  get  a  good  look  at  them  when 
came  through,  ami  the  next  minute  they  saw  just  what 
Nt  1!  *  had  expected  they  would. 

1  our  Indians  came  out.  leading  Broncho  Bob  and  Tom 
the  arms  of  both  villains  being  bound  with  thongs! 

l  ie  cowl  oys  could  speak  a  smattering  of  the  Indian  tongue, 
a they  were  pleading  and  doing  their  best  to  make  their 
captors  release  them. 

Let  no  attention  was  paid  to  their  pleadings. 

hlu-  red  men  seemed  much  excited  over  their  capture,  and 
were  hurrying  to  get  to  the  village. 

“  t  her  jig  is  up  with  us,  too,  I  guess.”  .said  Pete  with  a 
shake  of  his  head. 


**I  haven’t  given  up  yet,”  was  the  reply  of  Young  Wild 
West.  “ ’there  must  he  some  way  to  get  out  of  this  strange 
country,  and  if  we  are  cautious  about  it  we  might  be  able 
to  -  t  away  before  the  Indians  see  us.” 

"We  might  stand  a  chance  of  doin’  that  if  it  wasn’t  for 
them  two  fellers  they’ve  jist  caught.  They'll  tell  ther  Injuns 
t h';t  we  are  around  here  somewhere,  an  they'll  be  sure  to 
find  us.” 


“That’s  so.  I  never  thought  of  that,”  WTild  admitted. 

From  their  high  position  they  could  see  pretty  well  what 
was  going  on  in  the  village,  which  was  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  distant. 

When  the  two  captives  wore  finally  led  in  by  the  eight  who 
had  gone  to  the  lake  for  the  purpose  of  fishing,  there  was 
great  excitement  among  the  inhabitants. 

The  fish  that  had  been  caught  were  not  of  the  variety  they 
expected  to  see. 


W’hen  the  excitement  had  died  away  a  little,  the  two  men 
were  conducted  into  an  arched  doorway  at  the  end  of  the 
big  stone  building. 

“Goin’  to  kill  ’em  in  there.  I  s'pose,”  grunted  Pete. 

Young  Wild  West  shook  Ills  head. 

“It  is  hard  to  tell,”  he  replied.  “They  don’t  act  like  the 
Indians  I  have  been  used  to  seeing  all  my  life.  Instead  of 
taking  them  inside  of  any  place,  they  would  have  tied  them 
to  a  tree  and  then  enjoyed  themselves  by  looking  at  the 
squaws  and  children  hit  them  with  sticks  and  stones.  That 
is  the  way  the  tribes  I  know  of  generally  treat  their  pris¬ 
oners.” 

“Well,  you  have  already  said  that  this  was  a  tribe  that 
you  didn't  know  of,  so  that  makes  ther  difference.  There  is 
no  tellin’  what  they  are  goin’  to  do  with  ther  cowardly 
hounds,  an’  I  don’t  know  as  I  care  what  they  do  do  with  ’em.” 

“Well,  if  they  don’t  kill  them  it  is  not  likely  they  will  kill 
us!  Ah!  there  comes  the  big  chief  of  the  nation  out  of  the 
stone  building.  My!  but  isn’t  lie  dressed  guadily!  Looks 
like  the  King  of  the  Cannibal  Islands,  or  some  other  great 
ruler.” 

Our  hero  turned  to  his  companion  as  he  said  this,  and  as 
he  did  so  he  noticed  that  Yankee  Pete’s  face  turned  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  amazement. 

“Great  squealin’  tomcats!”  the  peddler  cried.  “If  there 
ain't  my  mule  I'll  be  everlastin’  jiggered!” 

“It  is,  sure  enough,”  and  then  Young  Wild  West  laughed 
in  spite  of  himself.  “And  the  big  chief  is  going  to  mount 
him,  as  I  live!” 


It  was  the  lost  mule  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt. 

The  long-eared  animal  bad  come  through  the  subterranean 
stream  as  safely  as  the  human  beings  who  came  after  him, 
and  now  he  was  being  led  out,  in  gaily  decorated  trappings, 
for  the  Indian  chief  to  mount. 

“He'll  get  thunder  knocked  out  of  him  before  he  rides  that 
mule  ten  feet!"  exclaimed  the  Yankee  as  soon  as  he  had  re- 
covf  red  from  his  astonishment.  “Aha!  There  he  goes!  What 
did  I  tell  yer?  There  ain’t  n  man  on  earth  but  me  kin  ride 
him.” 

The  gaudily  attired  chief  was  assisted  to  his  feet  from  the 
ground  where  lie  had  been  landed  by  t he  fractious  mule, 
and  while  hi-<  attendants  were  brushing  him  off  the  animal 
jumped  about,  kicking  up  his  heels  as  though  very  much  de¬ 
lighted. 

“ fj*.  j.  going  to  try  again  ”  '-aid  Wild,  whose  handsome 
i >r  >070  d  fare  now  wore  a  srnile  of  expectancy. 

-j|«.  j«  good  stuff,  no  doubt,  but  he’ll  never  ride  that  mule 
f;,  J  ve  own  d  ther  critter  too  long  to  make  a  mistake  in 

whnt  I  nay.” 

This  r<  a. nr!  <>\  catwd  Young  Wild  West  to  do  some  quick 
thinking. 

‘'1*11  frp  .on  whnt  we  will  do,"  he  said,  suddenly.  “Wo 
•«  il  go  <r  r-r  there.  ;,nd  then  you  can  show  the  reds  some 
trick*  with  your  mule.  That  may  be  the  means  of  saving 

oor  liven.” 


CHAPTER  VI. 

HOW  WILD  AND  YANKEE  PKTK  W EH R  TREATED  15Y  THE  INDIANS. 

Yankee  Pete  looked  aghast  when  Young  Wild  West  sal 
they  would  go  over  to  the  Indian  village. 

“Do  you  mean  it?”  he  asked. 

“I  certainly  do,”  was  the  reply.  “Get  yourself  togethe 
now.  and  put  on  a  bold  front.” 

“Oli!  I’ll  stick  to  yer  if  you  are  goin’.  You  kin  depen 
on  nie  every  time.  I’ll  show  ’em  what  ther  mule  kin  do.  : 
they’ll  only  give  me  a  chance.  I  kin  ride  him,  an’  I’m  tlie 
only  one  as  kin.” 

“Well,”  observed  Young  Wild  West,  rising  to  his  feet,  “ 
don’t  know  but  that  this  is  the  best  way.  after  all.  As  yo 
said  a  little  while  ago,  the  two  rascals  they  have  got  ovt 
there  in  the  village  will  soon  tell  them  that  we  are  aroun 
here  somewhere,  and  then  it  will  only  be  a  question  of 
short  time  before  we  are  run  down  and  caught.  If  we  wa) 
right  up  to  them  in  a  friendly  way,  and  you  offer  to  slue 
them  the  proper  way  to  ride  a  cranky  mule,  I  think  it  wi 
have  a  good  effect  on  them  and  increase  our  chances  of  ge 
ting  out  of  this  mysterious  valley  alive.” 

“I  believe  you’re  right,  gosh!  if  I  don’t.  Come  right  ahead! 

Wild  did  not  wait  a  bit  longer,  but  started  to  work  hi 
way  down  to  the  level  valley. 

The  palace  was  not  only  new  to  him,  but  the  inhabitant 
as  well,  and  he  figured  that  the  only  way  to  act  was  to  g 
right  up  to  the  Indians  fearlessly. 

Our  two  friends  had  scarcely  got  down  and  walked  ot 
into  the  open  when  they  were  observed  by  tlie  Indians. 

Then  there  was  more  excitement  in  the  village. 

The  inhabitants  ran  back  and  forth,  and  many  were  tli 
hands  that  pointed  to  the  two  strangers  who  were  so  boldl 
approaching. 

Of  course.  Wild  relied  upon  his  knowledge  of  the  India 
tongue  to  help  them  out. 

He  did  not  propose  to  waste  a  single  chance,  and  it  wa 
his  intention  to  tell  exactly  how  it  was  that  they  came  to  t 
in  the  strange  place. 

Erect  and  as  boldly  as  you  please,  the  two  walked  ovt 
the  wide,  well  h  a  ten  path  that  led  into  the  village. 

It  was  a  hr;  >  j-nj-  move  on  their  part,  and  it  did  not  tak 
the  boy  two  seconds  to  see  it. 

If  there  is  anything  an  Indian  admires  about  a  white  ma 
it  is  bravery. 

Bare-headed,  and  with  their  clothing  still  dripping  from  tliei 
terrible  journey  through  the  underground  river,  the  tw 
walked  in. 

It  was- not  until  they  were  about  half  the  distauce  tin 
any  of  the  inhabitants  made  a  move  to  come  toward  them. 

Then  the  chief  himself,  who  had  given  up  all  attempts  t 
ride  the  mule  since  the  two  whites  had  been  perceived  L> 
his  followers,  and  half  a  dozen  more,  who  were  no  doubt  big 
up  in  the  tribe,  if  their  dress  went  for  anything,  starte 
slowly  to  meet  them. 

Young  Wild  West  waved  his  hand  to  them  in  token  ( 
friendship,  and  Pete  followed  suit. 

The  Indians,  though  they  noticed  the  move,  did  not  r 
spond,  but  increased  their  pace  slightly. 

When  near  enough  to  make  himself  heard  plainly,  Wil 
called  out: 

“Most  noble  chief  of  a  noble  tribe,  we  are  strangers  hei 
against  our  will.  Will  you  grant  us  something  to  eat  an 
show  us  the  way  to  the  top  of  the  mountains?” 

lie  spoke  this  in  a  mixture  of  Sioux  and  other  tongrn 
the  best  he  could,  stopping  in  his  tracks  as  he  said  it. 

The  Indians  stopped  also,  and  then  tlie  chief  came  forwai 
a  few  steps. 

“What  brings  the  white  men  here?”  he  asked,  or  that  wf 
what  he  said,  as  near  as  the  boy  could  make  out. 

Then  Wild  walked  fearlessly  up  to  him  and  told  just  ho 
they  came  to  he  there  in  the  strange  valley,  not  omitting 
single  fact. 

He  scored  Broncho  Bob  and  Tom  Texas  severely  and  sai 
1k*  was  willing  to  meet  them  and  punish  them  for  causii 
this  trespass  Into  a  country  where  he  did  not  belong,  and  tl 
chief  nodded  and  seemed  to  he  just  the  least  hit  pleased. 

He  could  understand  Wild  about  as  well  as  the  young  som 
Could  lilm. 

“This  Is  the  chosen  land  of  the  few  great  fathers  of  tl 
Sioux,”  lie  said.  “It  is  not  for  the  paleface  to  enter  the  valle 
When  om>  does  enter  he  never  leaves,  but  becomes  the  nervin' 
of  the  red  man,  or  dies,  as  the  chief  of  the  nation  may  direct 


YOUXG  WILD  WEST  MIS3IXG. 


"We  do  not  come  been  use  we  wanted  to  intrude,  good 
V'id  f!”  retorted  Wild,  putting  forth  all  the  eloquence  he  could 
comma  ml.  “We  came  here  because  we  could  not  help  our- 
oelvt  s.  We  would  pay  our  respects  to  the  chief  and  Ids  people 
1/tud  then  go  far  away.  It  may  he  that  the  chief  will  come 
t tiit*  way  of  the  white  man  some  time,  and  then  he  shall  be 
4  routed  accordingly.’’ 

“Ilarrnwanda  is  great  in  his  power!  .Ho  never  told  a  lie. 
sHe  says  that  the  palefaces  shall  go  to  the  temple  of  the  sun, 
•and  there  it  shall  be  decided  what  is  to  be  done  with  them. 
Tliev  mav  live  and  be  the  red  man’s  servant,  or  they  may 

lie!” 

i  With  that  he  made  a  motion,  and  four  of  the  braves  stepped 
(forward  and  took  Wild  and  I’ete  by  tire  arms, 
rj  The  Yankee  was  going  to  object  to  this,  but  a  quick  glance 
Ifrom  Ids  young  friend  made  him  desist. 

.  “Does  Chief  Harrawanda  ride  the  horse  with  the  big  ears?” 
sasked  Wild  as  he  allowed  himself  to  be  led  along  without  the 
t  east  resistance. 


long 


Why  does  the  paleface  ask  that?”  the  old  fellow  inquired 
“Because  I  never  saw  a  red  man  ride  a  horse  with 

ears.” 

“That  is  the  first  horse  that  has  been  here  in  a  hundred 
fimoons.  Harrawanda  never  rode  a  horse,  but  he  will  ride  this 
me.  ” 

“He  must  not  try  to  ride  a  horse  with  loifg  ears;  that  is 
s^or  the  white  man  to  do,”  resumed  Wild,  realizing  that  there 


c, 


t^.vere  no  horses  in  the  valley,  and  that  the  Indians  were  very 
itrle  acquainted  with  them. 

“If  the  white  man  can  ride,  so  can  Harrawanda,”  persisted 
he  chief.  \ 

“Let  the  white  man  show  him  how  to  ride,  th6n.  ” 

“Yes,  the  white  man  can  show.” 

Wild  gave  a  nod  to  Pete,  who  promptly  stepped  forward, 
the  Indians  releasing  him. 

\  “Easy,  now,  John!”  and  with  that  ho  was  upon  the  mule’s 
jack. 

John  seemed  to  be  pleased  to  have  him  there,  for  he  started 
to  trot  around  like  a  circus  horse,  not  once  ottering  to  throw 
°i  he  rider. 

This  seemed  to  amaze  the  Indians,  though  they  said  not  a 


•yord. 


.  The  Yankee  took  the  opportunity  to  ride  around  the  village 

Tor  fully 


live  minutes,  during  which  he  took  it  in  pretty 

veil. 

Then  lie  returned  to  where  the  chief  and  Wild  were  stand- 
,ng,  and  dismounting,  handed  the  reins  to  Harrawanda. 

1  The  gorgeously  attired  ruler  of  the  tribe  nodded  and  then 
{nade  an  attempt  to  get  upon  the  mule’s  back. 

1  But  it  was  a  miserable  failure,  for  .Toh*n  made  a  quick 
uove  sideways  and  let  him  tumble  to  the  groun*. 

1  The  chief  was  just  getting  upon  his  feet  when  the  mule’s 
Heels  flow  out  like  lightning,  catching  him  in  the  stomach, 
and  sending  him  a  dozen  feet,  where  he  lay  upon  the  ground 
doubled  up  like  a  jack-knife. 

J  Pete  quickly  mounted  the  animal  again  and  went  around 
jhe  village  on  a  wild  gallop,  yelling  like  a  lunatic. 

It  was  great  fun,  even  if  he  was  a  prisoner  in  a  strange 
Country,  and  lie  made  up  his  mind  to  show  just  what  he 
{,ould  do  with  the  mule. 

|i  Wild  was  glad  to  sec  him  act  that  way,  but  did  not  appear 
o  notice  ids  antics  at  all. 

he  walked  over  and  assisted  the  chief  to  rise, 
is  uot  for  the  red  man  to  ride  the  horse  with  the  long 
irs,"  he  said. 

“No,  it  Is  not,”  was  the  rather  feeble  reply,  for  the  chief 
Mad  not  fully  recovered  yet. 

1  “ Harrawanda  said  something  about  taking  the  white  nun 
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go?”  asked  the  young  scout,  speak- 
he  was  the  real  master  of  the  situ- 


Yes.  wo  will  go.  Both  white  men  shall  go,"  was  the  ve- 
dy.  "He  who  rides  the  long-eared  horse  must  go,  too.” 

•  Pet o  was  now  heading  that  way,  riding  at  full  speed,  and 
jVild  motioned  for  him  to  get  off  when  lie  got  there. 

H  >  obeyed  promptly  enough,  and  then  Chief  Harrawanda 
Jed  the  way  to  the  temple. 

Through  the  circular  doorway  (he  Ihrec  marched,  none  of 
h»-  ether  Indians  following,  though  Wild  noticed  that  the 
•i-  de  ’.va s.  and  they  found  themselves  In  a  vast  chamber  that 
Kms  dimly  lighted. 

Yln>  pln<  o  was  of  very  ancient  appearance,  as  oddly  shaped 
ft;.s  and  stone  Jars  of  all  kinds  could  be  seen  resting  upon 
jii*  marble  slabs. 

U  struck  Young  Wild  West  Just  theu  that  be  had  seen  n 


similar  earthen  jar  before.  It  was  that  which  had  coutiiluel 
a  lot  of  gold  coins — the.  legacy  that  had  bc<*n  l**ft  to  him  by 
tlx*  old  Sioux  chief  named  dray  Elk. 

Our  two  friends  looked  around  them  and  jretenfly  saw 
Broncho  Bob  and  Tom  Texas  sitting  on  the  stone  floor  bound 
hand  and  foot. 

“Hello,  you  sneaking  hounds!"  called  out  Yankee  Pete,  strid¬ 
ing  Up  to  them.  “How  do  you  like  ther  way  things  hare 
turned  out?  Ain’t  yer  sorry  you  tackled  us  an’  fell  inter  the 
river  with  us?  You  know  what’s  goin’  ter  happen  to  yer 
putty  soon,  don't  yer?” 

“Shet  up!"  answered  Toni  Texas,  putting  on  as  bold  a  front 
as  he  possibly  could  under  the  circumstances.  “1  reckon 
we’ll  all  git  out  of  this  scrape  all  right  if  you  fellers  will  keep 
your  mouths  shut.” 

“Ha,  ha.  ha!”  and  Pete  laughed  as  though  he  really  did  en¬ 
joy  it.  “Wild,  jist  tell  ther  old  chief  to  take  these  fellers  out 
an’  put  ’em  to  death.  They  tried  hard  to  kill  us,  au’  now  they 
have  got  to  die  for  it!” 

The  faces  of  the  two  villains  paled  at  these  words. 

They  saw  tiiai  Wild  and  the  peddler  were  free  and  they 
were  not. 

That  was*  enough  to  make  them  feel  alarmed. 

The  chief  looked  on  in  a  stolid  manner  while  the  talking 
was  going  on,  and  when  it  ceased  he  turned  to  Wild  and 
asked  him  what  had  been  said. 

Our  hero  told  him  what  he  thought  was  necessary,  under 
the  circumstances,  and  then  added  that  he  was  pretty  hungry 
and  would  like  something  to  eat  for  him  and  his  friend. 

The  red  man  shook  his  head,  and  then  placing  his  lingers 
to  his  mouth,  gave  a  whistle. 

Though  Wild  did  not  quite  understand  this  movement  he 
thought  it  meant  for  some  one  to  appear,  who  would  go  and 
get  them  food.  ’ 

But  he  was  much  mistaken. 

Instead  of  a  servant  coming  in,  half  a  dozen  young  chiefs 
came  through  the  arched  doorway  bearing  stout  thongs  in 
their  hands. 

In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  they  pounced  upon  our  two 
friends. 


Wild  knocked  two  of  them  down,  and  the  Yankee  sent 
of  them  rolling  over  the  stone  floor. 

But  that  did  not  stay  the  Indians,  and  after  a  short  strug¬ 
gle  they  were  made  prisoners. 

Young  Wild  West  was  In  quite  a  rage.  1 

He  had  not  expected  to  be  treated  that  way  after  what 
had  taken  place,  and  he  was  mad  at  himself  for  nor  having 
given  the  old  chief  something  to  remember  him  by  before  he 
was  rendered  helpless. 

The  sudden  turn  of  affairs  made  Broncho  Bob  and  his 
friend  quite  gleeful  for  the  time  being. 

They  now  felt  that  they  stood  as  good  a  show  ns  Young 
Wild  West,  though,  when  they  came  to  think  of  it.  that  was 
not  much  of  a  show,  since  being  bound  hand  and  foot  in  a 
low  stone  building  was  anything  but  encouraging. 

Our  two  friends  were  dragged  over  alongside  the  two  vil¬ 
lains,  and  then  the  old  chief  started  to  leave  the  place. 

Wild  called  him  back. 

“You  had  better  set  us  free.”  he  said,  speaking  in  the  In¬ 
dian  tongue.  “I  am  sure  that  you  will  find  that  it  will  be  all 
the  better  for  you  if  you  do.” 


Though  the  words  seemed  to  make  a  slight  impression  on 
him,  Harrawanda  wont  out,  leaving  two  of  his  braves  to 
guard  the  prisoners. 

It  was  wot  over  a  couple  of  minutes  before  Broncho  Bob 
spoke. 

“What  do  you  think  they  will  do  with  us.  Mr.  West?”  he 
asked  In  a  tone  that  was  full  of  anxiety. 

“I  guess  you  had  better  wait  and  find  out.  T  don’t  rare 
to  express  my  opinion  to  such  as  you,”  replied  the  boy.  who 
now  felt  like  clutching  the  villain  by  the  throat  and  choking 
him  for  bringing  all  the  trouble  upon  them. 


“Oh!  you  needn't  git 


If  we  was 
free  mob  bo 


so  hot-headed  about  it. 

both  standln’  up  in  here  with  our  hands  an*  feet 
you  wouldn’t  taik  like  that." 

“You  think  so.  oh?  Wed.  I'll  try  and  fix  it  with  the  chief 
to  set  us  free  for  a  little  while;  then  we  can  «‘ttle  it  You 
are  nothing  but  a  great  big  bluffer,  and  the  uext  time  wo  ln>o 
any  difficulty  you  want  to  be  prepared  to  step  off  this  carthlv 
sphere.  so  to  spuik.  lor  l  shan't  hesitate  to  down  vnu  the 
same  as  I  would  a  rattlesnake.  You  understand  me  p**r- 
fleetly  now,  Mr.  Broncho  Bob.  I’ll  do  my  level  t .  st  to  get  the 
chief  to  set  us  free  long  enough  to  fight  It  out.” 

“I  wMi  lie  would.”  wna  the  retort,  though  the 


villain’s  voice  showed  that  lie  did  not  tucun  it. 


tone  of  ti  o 
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The  truth 
W  1  West. 

Not hlnc  hi 
tight  him  fa 
In  a  little 


»'!'  it  was  that  he  was  in  deadly  fear  of  Young 

eomnv’Mon  would  ever  make  him  stand  up  and 
ee  to  face. 

"  Idle  four  rather  comely-looking  Indian  maidens 


eume  iut  i  die  temple,  as  such  it  might  be  called,  each  bearing 
a  wooden  bowl. 

lr  the  bowls  was  a  kind  of  mixture  that  smelled  very  ap- 
petUmg  to  the  prisoners.  all  of  whom  were  rather  hungry, 
>  V'V  they  had  eaten  nothing  since  breakfast  and  the  after- 
noou  was  now  fast  waning. 

There  was  a  big  wooden  spoon  sticking  in  each  bowl,  and 
gen  tug  down  upon  their  knees,  the  maidens  proceeded  to  feed 
the  captives. 

^  ild  had  eaten  all  sorts  of  cooking,  so  he  was  not  afraid 


to  try  this. 

Peto  Ins  tated,  but  when  he  saw  his  companion  take  hold 
he  allowed  himself  to  be  fed,  also. 


>  "Lamb  stew,  her  gosh!’*  he  exclaimed.  “That’s  ther  first  time 
I've  tasted  ther  dish  in  more’n  a  year!  Gee!  but  ain’t  I 
hungry!” 

They  oil  did  ample  justice  to  the  meal,  and  when  the  bowls 
wt  re  pretty  well  cleaned  out  the  girls  retired,  only  to  return 
a  minute  or  two  later  with  gourds  full  of  fresh  water. 

A  good  drink  sufficed  to,  make  them  feel  better.  Pete  be¬ 
gan  to  get  drowsy  right  away,  and,  as  was  his  usual  custom 
w  hen  he  had  the  chance  to.  he  soon  fell  to  snoring. 

“He  is  not  one  to  borrow  trouble,  anyway.”  thought  Wild. 
“Well.  I  guess  he  is  about  right,  though  I  don’t  feel  much 
like  going  to  sleep  just  now.” 

No  cne  came  in  after  the  girls  went  out  with  the  gourds  the 
prisoners  drank  from,  and  the  time  wore  on  till  finally  the 
sun  set  and  it  began  to  grow  dark  in  the  temple. 

The  only  thing  to  break  the  monotony  for  The  past  hour 
or  two  had  been  the  mule,  which  bad  walked  in  and  out  of 
the  place  two  or  throe  times. 


The  animal  seemed  to  be  privileged  to  go  where  and  when 
he  pleased,  and  Wild  could  not  help  envying  him. 

Though  the  two  cowboys  had  tried  to  converse  with  him 
K  several  times,  the  young  prince  of  the  saddle  refused  to  have 
— anything  to  say  to  them. 

Just  as  it  got  real  dark  in  the  temple  Yankee  Pete  awoke 
with  a  start. 

“Time  to  light  up,  I  guess,  an’  git  ready  for  business.”  he 
said.  “Gosh!  I  thought  I  was  in  Weston,  an’  here  I  am  in 
a  stone  jug  with  my  hands  an’  feet  tied.  Hello,  Wild!” 

“Hello!”  was  the  reply.  “I  am  right  here  within  a  couple 
of  feet  of  you.” 

Before  they  had  time  to  say  anything  further  a  handsome 
Indian  maiden  bearing  a  flaming  torch  entered  the  temple 
and  walked  toward  its  center. 

Close  behind  her  came  the  Yankee’s  mule  as  if  he  had  an 
Idea  the  girl  was  going  to  give  him  something  to  eat! 


CHAPTER  VII. 
wild’s  hat  is  found. 

Jim  Dart  and  the  rest  of  Young  Wild  West’s  friends  in 
Weston  were  a  rather  sorry  lot  that  night. 

Wild  was  missing  and  there  was  no  trace  of  him. 

Arietta  Murdock,  the  pretty  postmistress,  was  the  worst  of 
all,  as  far  as  worrying  was  concerned. 

It  was  an  unusual  thing  for  her  young  lover  to  leave  town 
for  more  than  a  day  without  coming  to  her  and  bidding  her 
good-by.  # 

And  the  fact  of  his  going  away  without  his  dinner  made 
it  appear  all  the  more  strange. 

“It  Is  a  queer  thing  for  him  to  do,”  said  Jim  Dart.  “I 
have  known  Wild  for  a  long  time,  and  I  never  knew  him  to 
do  anything  like  that  before  of  his  own  accord.  It  looks  to 
mo  though  he  has  been  captured  and  carried  off.” 

“I*  dO‘-s  look  that  way;  but  who  could  have  done  it?” 
a«k‘*d  Cheyenne  Charlie. 

“Well.  I  don’t  know  who  could  have  done  it.  That’s  where 
<’v  puzzle  grows  more  difficult  to  solve.” 

While  Hif-y  we/e  talking,  Jack  Robedee  came  in.  Jack  had 
rr-rne  from  the  supply  store,  and  by  the  looks  of  his  face 
had  *orn"  new*.. 

ip.'tr  !  anything?”  questioned  Jim,  anxiously. 

**  Y"*,"  w;!«  the  quick  r<  ply,  “The  two  cowboys  l  saw  go 
n  <m.;  on  a  ff<r  Wild  and  the  peddler  have  not  showed 

op.  * 

-f*  Gar  f'»?“  erkd  Jirn.  Jumping  lo  his  feet.  “That  means 
that  th'-re  h«<*  I-,".,  some  crooked  work.  Broncho  Bob  and 


the  fellow  with  him  are  responsible  for  Wild  and  the  peddle 
being  missing,  just  as  sure  as  you  are  alive!” 

“That’s  what  I  think.”  said  Jack.  “Ther  feller  wil 
Broncho  Bob  Is  named  Tom  Texas.  Ther  rest  of  ther  ban 
have  spent  about  all  their  money  an’  have  pitched  n  earn 
just  over  to  ther  other  side  of  ther  town.  Jim.  lot’s  you  at 
Clmrlie  an’  me  take  a  walk  over  there  an’  try  to  git  sonn 
thing  out  of  ’em?  Maybe  they  know  something  about  thl 
disappearance.  ” 

“That,  is  a  good  suggestion,  Jack.  We  will  go  at  onc< 
Come  on.  Charlie.” 

Tin*  three  lmd  been  sitting  on  a  big  log  in  front  of  the  offici 
and  they  now  got  up  and  started  for  the  camp  of  the  com 
boys. 

They  of  course  thought  there  might  be  a  little  trouble  b< 
fore  they  got’  back,  but  they  were  prepared  for  it. 

In  such  towns  ns  Weston  a  person  must  always  be  prepare 
for  trouble,  for  even  if  he  did  not  make  it  himself  some  on 
else  was  liable  to. 

Jim  led  the  way,  thinking  surely  that  they  would  strik 
some  sort,  of  clew  by  going  there. 

Wild’s  friends  were  so  much  worked  up  over  his  strang 
disappearance  that  it  would  not  take  much  to  make  them  figh 
that,  night. 

All  that  was  necessary  was  to  make  them  have  a  sus'picio: 
that  some  one  knew  what  had  happened  to  the  young  prince  o 
the  saddle,  and  the  business  would  be  started. 

As  the  trio  walked  through  the  town  they  were  asked  sev 
eral  times  by  friends  if  Wild  had  showed  up  yet. 

This  only  increased  their  anxiety  concerning  them,  an 
made  them  more  than  ever  determined  to  find  him. 

Pretty  scon  they  came  to  the  cowboy  camp. 

Two  or  three  fires  were  burning  to  give  them  light,  and  the; 
were  seated  around  them  playing  cards. 

They  had  no  tents  to  sleep  in ;  the  starry  vault  of  the  heaven 
was  sufficient  for  them,  so  long  as  it  did  not  rain. 

As  our  three  friends  approached,  one  of  the  cowboys,  win 
might  have  been  acting  in  the  capacity  of  sentinel,  came  for 
ward  to  meet  them. 

“What’s  ther  matter?”  he  demanded  rather  roughly. 

“Who  is  the  boss  of  this  camp?”  asked  Jim,  ignoring  hi; 
demand  entirely. 

“I  don’t  know,  ’thout  it’s  Lunkhead  Luke.  Luke,  ycu’n 
wanted.” 

The  wiry  little  fellow  who  bore  the  name  that  was  not  at  al 
suggestive  to  him  got  up  and  came  out  of  the  gang  aroum 
the  fire. 

“What’s  wantin’?”  he  inquired  in  a  tone  that  was  prct.t; 
close  to  being  civil. 

“We  come  over  here  to  see  if  you  could  tell  us  what  hai 
become  of  Broncho  Bob  and  Tom  Texas,”  retorted  Jim.  “We’vi 
got  an  idea  that  you  know  where  they  are,  and  what  they  wen 
up  to  when  they  quit  the  town  to-day  at,  noon.” 

“You’ve  got  an  idea  that’s  wrong,  then!”  exclaimed  Lunk 
head  Luke.  “We’ve  been  worryin’  all  ther  afternoon  abou 
Bob  an’  Tom.  Couldn’t  tell  you  where  they  went  for  ther  lift 
of  me!  I  ain’t  compelled  to  say  this,  but  I  will,  ’cause  Younj 
Wild  West  is  missing,  an’  it  looks  as  though  our  two  met 
went  off  ther  same  time  he  did.” 

“We  know  that  much  now,”  and  Jim  moved  a  littl 
closer  to  the  wiry  man.  “We  know  that  the  last  seen  of  Youm 
Wild  West  and  the  Yankee  peddler  was  shortly  after  twelve  to 
day,  and  they  were  being  followed  by  Broncho  Bob  and  Tor; 
Texas.  Now,  then,  you  don’t  know  what  that  means!  It  seem 
that  if  your  two  friends  show  up  and  our  friends  don’t  ther1 
will  be  a  hanging,  and  Broncho  Bob  and  Tom  Texas  will  pla; 
the  principal  part  in  the  game.” 

“1  understand  wliat  you  moan  perfectly;  but  I  don’t  knov 
any  more  about  ther  business  Ilian  you  do.  All  I  know  is  t.ha 
two  of  our  gang  is  gone,  an’  we’d  like  to  have  ’em  back  ver; 
much.” 

The  voice  he  spoke  ia  suggested  to  Jim  that  he  was  no 
telling  the  truth  all  the  way  through,  so  acting  on  a  suddei 
impulse,  he  whipped  out  his  revolver  and  placed  it  under  th 
cowboy  s  nose. 

“Do  you  fellows  want  to  have  a  picnic  around  here  with  ho 
lead  instead  of  cream?”  bo  said  calmly. 

“Wot  ycr  mean?”  asked  Lunkhead  Luke. 

“Well,  f  mean  that  you  know  something  about  the  disap 
pearance  of  Young  Wild  West.!  ” 

“I  don’t!  I  swear  I  don’t!”  answered  the  man  earnestly 

Jim  was  keeping  a  pretty  good  eye  on  the  crowd,  and  so  wa 
Charlie  and  Jack,  but  before  anything  more  could  be  said,  on 
of  the  cowboys  opened  up  the  game  by  sending  p,  ballet  pus 
Jim’s  car. 
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^  Then  the  picnic  young  Dart  had  spoken  of  began.. 

There  were  just  nine  shots  fired,  and  our  three  friends  fired 
dx  of  them! 
h  Then  it  was  all  over. 

t  Two  cowboys  were  senseless  upon  the  ground,  and  three 
Ifiore  were  wounded. 

The  blood  was  trickling  from  the  left  ear  lobe  of  Jim  Dart, 
sphere  a  bullet  has  grazed  it,  but  Charlie  and  Jack  had  not  been 

ouehed. 

,  It  was  the  cowboys  who  gave  in. 

They  were  not  in  the  habit  of  stacking  against  such  people 
£  s  the  friends  of  Young  Wild  West. 

i  “Well,  if  you  are  all  satisfied,  come  along  with  me,”  ob¬ 
served  Jim,  as  he  took  Lunkhead  Luke  by  the  collar  and  pulled 
I  im  away  from  the  camp. 

j  Not  the  least  objection  was  raised,  so  the  captain  was 
j  larched  straight  to  Browm's  Gazoo. 

.  The  place  was  pretty  full  when  the  three  came  in.  There 
°^ere  miners  there  who  were  drinking  at  the  bar,  and  in  the 
Jack  room  gambling  was  on  in  full  force. 

•  Jim  marched  up  to  the  bar  with  his  prisoner  in  such  a  way 
.hat  no  one  knew  the  man  was  a  prisoner. 

He  ordered  drinks  for  the  four,  and  Lunkhead  drank  whisky 
s'  ith  a  relish. 

r 

g/  Then  Jim  gave  him  another. 

rt,  He  wanted  to  loosen  his  tongue,  and  he  had  heard  that 
•hisky  was  a  good  thing  to  do  it. 
tt.  “Nowr,  Mr.  Lunkhead,”  he  said,  after  the  fellow'  had  downed 
[’he  second  drink,  "I  want  to  take  you  over  to  the  office  of  the 
xV’ild  West  Mining  and  Improvement  Company.  You  won’t  ob¬ 
ject,  will  ycu?” 

3(  “What’s  ther  use  of  me  objectin’?”  retorted  the  fellow  with 
(.  grin.  “I  don’t  suppose  you  are  goin’  to  kill  me,  are  you?” 

;  “No,  not  just  yet  a  while,  anyway.  Come  on!” 

:t'  Jim  no  longer  had  his  hand  on  the  man  at  all.  Charlie  and 
i  ack  kept  an  eye  on  him  and  walked  behind,  so  it  would  have 
*een  useless  for  himJto  have  attempted  t6  escape, 
cj  In  a  short  time  the  office  jfras  reached,  and  Jim  Dart  un¬ 
picked  the  door.  X  m 
P-  Then  the  four  went  in  am$a  light  was  struck, 
h  “Sit  down,  Mr.  Lunkhead, said  Jim  politely. 

*V  The  cowboy  obeyed. 

“Now,  what  do  yer  want?/'  he  asked  uneasily, 
h  “l  want  you  to  tell  us  what  happened  to  Young  Wild  West! 
f  you  don’t  tell  us  all  you  know  abcut  his  disappearance  we 
/'ill  start  in  to  carve  you  up  alive!  Your  right  ear  will  be 
’Diced  off  first,  then  your  left,  and  if  you  won’t  tell  then  we 
d  dll  start  in  on  the  fingers  of  your  right  hand  and  keep  on 
11  you  tell.” 

c  Lunkhead  Luke  thought  that  his  captors  really  meant  to 
iceat  him  in  that  barbarous  fashion. 

r  But  he  could  not  tell  what  had  happened  to  Young  Wild 
>  Vest,  because  he  did  not  know. 

•  “I  don’t  know  no  more  about  what  happened  to  Young  Wild 
"'^est,  or  ther  peddler,  or  ther  two  fellers  what  was  with  us 

lan  you  do,”  he  solemnly  affirmed. 
i>  “What  do  you  know  about  the  case?” 

“Nothin’!” 

“Yes,  you  do!”  and  Jim  pulled  out  his  hunting-knife  and 
'■sted  its  edge  on  his  thumb  nail. 

r  “Well,  I’ll  admit  that  ther  boys  w'ere  all  down  on  Young 
Wild  West.” 

1  "Yes;  especially  Broncho  Bob,  I  suppose?" 

S,  “Yep!  that’s  right.  Bob  said  we  w'ould  have  plain  sailin’  in 
Viis  here  town  if  Young  Wild  West  was  out  of  ther  way,  so  he 
^pp’inted  himself  an’  Tom  Texas  a  committee  to  attend  to  his 
lse.  ” 


“Ah!  Now  we  begin  to  see.  So  the  committee  have  at- 
*;?nded  to  him,  then?" 

t  “I  don’t  know.  We  ain’t  seen  or  heard  of  ’em  since  they 
carted  out  jist  afore  noon  to-day." 
t  “That  is  all  you  know  about  the  case,  then?” 

,  “Yep!  ” 

“Well,  now,  let  me  tell  you  something.  You  and  your  gi 
iave  just  got  twenty  minutes  to  leave  this  town!  If  any] 
ou  ever  show  up  here  again  you  will  be  shot  on  sight!  Y>o 
*-ou  understand  that?”  ’ 
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heard  the  men  say  that  they  were  going  to  stop  flu-re 
permanently. 

“We  have  learned  something,  anyhow,  though  it  is  not  very 
encouraging, ’’  said  Jim,  as  the  throe  started  for  their  homes. 
“At  daylight  in  the  morning  we  will  ride  down  the  canyon  and 
search  it  thoroughly.  If  we  fail  to  find  the  bodies  of  Wild  and 
the  Yankee  you  can  depend  on  it  that  they  are  alive  some¬ 
where.” 

“Oh!  I  ain’t  got  the  least  idea  that  he  is  dead,”  Cheyenne 
Charlie  quickly  answered. 

“Nor  me,  either,”  added  Jack  Robedee.  “Two  such  measly 
coyotes  as  them  fellers  was  couldn’t  kill  Wild  if  he  was  all 
alon  \  an’  that  peddler  was  a  regular  team  all  by  himself.” 

These  words  had  the  effect  of  cheering  the  others  up  more 
than  any  that  had  been  spoken  that  day. 

They  all  realized  that  what  Jack  said  \va3  sound  logic. 

Such  cowardly  fellows  as  Broncho  Bob  and  Tom  Texas  were 
not  liable  to  get  the  best  of  Wild,  even  if  he  was  alone. 

He  was  capable  of  handling  half  a  dozen  men  like  them. 

It  was  rather  a  sleepless  night  for  the  friends  of  Young 
Wild  West,  and  all  were  glad  w'ben  morning  came. 

Shortly  after  daylight  Jim,  Charlie  and  Jack  mounted  their 
horses  and  started  up  the  canyon. 

They  had  not  gene  over  a  hundred  yards  when  they  heard 
galloping  hoofs  behind  them. 

Turning,  they  were  surprised  to  see  Arietta  Murdock,  Eloise 
Gardner  ahd  Charlie’s  wife  riding  along  after  them. 

Arietta  had  got  the  other  two  to  ride  -with  her  in  search  of 
her  lover! 

“What  dees  this  mean?’’  asked  Cheyenne  Charlie  as  the  three 
ladies  rode  up. 

“It  means  that  we  are  going  to  look  for  Wild,  and  that  we 
are  not  coming  back  till  we  find  him,”  answered  Arietta. 

I  think  you  would  be  better  off  home.  Anna,  why  did  you 
say  that  we  were  going  this  morning?  It  must  have  been  you 
who  told  Arietta.” 

“I  could  not  help  telling  her,”  was  Anna’s  reply.  “I  knew 
she  -was  worrying  terribly  over  Wild’s  disappearance,  and  I 
thought  it  might  do  her  good  to  tell  her.” 

“And  it  got  her  in  ther  notion  to  come  along  with  us,"  s*»<pke, _ , 

up  Jack  Robedee.  “I  suppose  you  gals  have  all  got  yer  shooters 
with  yer?” 

“Yes.  We  were  going  to  bring  our  rifles,  too,  but  thought 
it  hardly  necessary.” 

“You  can’t  tell  about  that.  They  are  liable  to  come  in  handy 
almost  any  time  when  you  are  away  from  home,  and  sometimes 
when  you  are  home,”  observed  Cheyenne  Charlie,  as  he  reined 
in  his  horse  beside  his  wife. 

Eloise  fell  in  beside  Jim,  and  Arietta  took  Jack  for  a  com¬ 
panion. 

All  hands  were  as  solemn  as  owls. 

Had  they  been  going  to  meet  Young  Wild  West  somewhere 
the  air  would  have  rung  with  their  laughter. 

But  it  seemed  almost  as  though  they  were  going  to  his  fu¬ 
neral  now. 

He  was  missing,  and  they  meant  to  find  him  if  he  was  in  the 
land  of  the  living! 

They  rode  along  down  the  canyon  along  the  bank  of  the 
rushing  stream  till  they  came  to  the  point  where  it  became  lost 
underground. 


They  baited  on  the  side  opposite  to  where  Wild  and  the 
others  had  tumbled  in. 

“That  water  rushes  terribly  swift,  it  seems,”  said  Eloise. 

“Yes."  answered  Jim.  as  he  brought  his  horse  to  a  halt  “I 
suppose  if  one  was  to  fall  in  the  stream  anywhere  close  to  the 
hole  he  would  be  sucked  on  down  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ” 

“Wouldn’t  it  be  awful  if  Wild  fell  in  there!” 

As  ;his  pretty  sweetheart  made  this  remark  Jim  gave 
a  violent  start. 

His  face  turned  a  shade  paler,  too,  and  he  began  looking 
closely  at  the  bank  on  either  side. 

Suddenly  a  cry  left  his  lips. 

“Look  over  there!"  he  gasped.  “Look!  It’s  Wild’s  hat’" 

He  pointed  to  an  overhanging  bush  which  almost  touched 
the  water,  and  there,  sure  enough,  was  the  broad-brimmed 
felt  hat  that  Moving  Wild  West  had  worn  the  da\  before  when 
last  seen! 


*«  “Yep!" 

!  “All  right,  then.  Now,  light  out!” 

■  Th#  cowboy  did  light  out. 

I  Hrt  started  on  a  run  for  the  comp  and  never  stopped  till  he 
fit  there. 

\  few  rniiiu'e  later  the  outfit  was  heading  for  Devil  Creek, 
inch  to  the  astonishment  of  some  of  the  miners,  who  had 

f 


A  lump  came  into  the  throat  of  Jim.  and  the  t"ars  veil'd 
to  his  eyes.  . 

That  explains  all,”  lie  said  sadly.  “Now,  wo  know  wh«i  h  > 
become  of  Wild.  Those  treacherous  hounds  must  haw  sot  the 
best  of  Wild  and  the  Ynnkee  and  pushed  them  in  the  watrt  " 
“No,  no!  "  almost  screamed  Arietta,  who  was  In  side  h,  < 
with  grief  at  the  mere  thought  of  such  a  thill*  “l  cannot 
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b<  fvo  that  W  ild  is  dead.  I  will  not  believe  it  till  I  see  him 
l.v-  -  dead  before  my  very  eyes." 

They  remained  there  for  the  next  five  minutes,  and  all  sorts 
of  conjectures  ''ere  made,  but  no  one  knew  just  what  to  do. 

The  tat  could  not  be  reached  from  that  side  of  the  stream, 
so  Jim  rode  back  far  enough,  and  then  dismounting,  he  left 
his  terse  there  and  leaped  over  the  stream. 

He  ran  back  and  with  the  aid  of  a  stick  succeeded  in  get¬ 
ting  the  hat. 

T  hen  it  was  that  he  noticed  where  the  bank  had  crumbled 
away. 

“There  has  been  a  fight  here,”  he  thought,  “and  some  one 
went  into  the  water.  I  wonder  if  this  stream  comes  out  any¬ 
where  in  daylight  again?  We  must  try  and  follow  in  the  di¬ 
rection  it  takes  and  see." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  INDIAN  PRINCESS  SHOWS  HER  LOVE. 

As  Young  Wild  West  sawT  the  Indian  maiden  comifcg  in  the 
temple  with  the  flaming  torch  in  her  hand,  he  gave  a  start. 

He  knew  the  girl! 

Her  name  was  Tripping  Fawn. 

She  had  come  to  him  with  a  message  from  her  grandfather, 
old  Gray  Elk,  the  Sioux  chief. 

The  message  had  been  to  the  effect,  that  the  chief  was  dead, 
and  before  dying  he  had  left  a  legacy  to  Wild,  in  return  for 
sparing  his  life  some  days  before  that. 

Wild  had  smiled  upon  Tripping  Fawn  when  she  brought  the 
message  to  him  and  made  the  pretty  Indian  maiden  happy. 

He  had  talked  to  her  in  the  way  that  Indians  Hire  to  be 
talked  to,  not  thinking  that  he  was  working  his  way  into  her 
heart  at  the  time. 

No!  Young  Wild  West  was  not  the  sort  to  make  love  to  any 
girl  but  his  own  Arietta,  the  fair  equestrienne  who  had  cap¬ 
tured  his  heart  months  before. 

He  had  thought  no  more  about  Tripping  Fawn,  beyond  the 
fact  that  he  was  glad  she  had  brought  the  message  to  him, 
since  it  had  enriched  him  a  few  thousand  dollars. 

And  now  when  he  saw  the  girl  he  could  scarcely  believe  his 
eyes. 

She  was  attired  in  the  most  gorgeous  finery  he  had  ever 
seen  an  Indian  wear. 

Wild  winked  to  make  sure  that  his  eyes  did  not  deceive  him 
and  looked  again. 

There  was  no  mistake  about  it.  The  maiden  was  Tripping 
Fawn 

The  girl' stuck  the  flaming  torch  in  a  socket  that  was  in  a 
sort  of  stone  altar  in  the  center  of  the  big  chamber,  and  the 
mule,  who  had  followed  her  in,  turned  and  came  over  to  his 
Hester.  / 

As  the  animal  reached  down  and  sniffed  at  Yankee  Pete’s 
head,  the  Indian  maiden  let  her  glance  go  that  way. 

The  instant  Young  Wild  West  caught  her  eye  he  exclaimed: 

“Tripping  Fawn!” 

She  uttered  a  stifled  scream  when  she  heard  this,  and  then 
came  over  that  she  might  better  be  enabled  to  see  the  speaker. 

“I  am  Young  Wild  West,  Tripping  Fawn,”  said  our  hero. 
“I  came  to  this  strange  valley  because  I  could  not  help  my¬ 
self.  I  w'as  borne  here  by  a  powerful  and  dark  stream  of  water. 
The  man  next  to  me  and  myself  were  pushed  into  the  water  by 
the  bad  men  you  see  beside  us.  We  could  not  get  out,  and  at 
last  found  ourselves  swimming  in  a  little  lake.  Then  we  came 
here.  Why  are  you  here,  pretty  Tripping  Fawn?” 

The  girl  had  listened  to  every  word  he  had  said  with  the 
greatest  attention. 

She  had  been  at  Fort  Bridger  so  long  that  she  had  learned  to 
speak  and  understand  English. 

“Tripping  Fawn  is  surprised  to  see  the  young  paleface  brave 
her*-,"  she  answered,  speaking  slowly  and  in  a  very  low  voice. 
“She  never  expected  to  see  him  again,  and  now  her  heart  is 
glad.” 

Wild  nodded. 

-How  did  you  get  here,  Tripping  Fawn?”  he  asked. 

“Gray  Elk  marked  upon  the  dried  skin  the  way  to  get  here 
before  he  died.  Then  he  marked  upon  the  dried  skin  the  way 
for  you  to  find  the  gold.  Tripping  Fawn  came  here;  did  the 
young  paleface  brave  find  the  gold?” 

“Y'*.  I  found  it.  But  tell  me,  Tripping  Fawn,  how  did  your 
grandfatbe,  know  of  this  place?" 

a  sd  •  re-  n ior«-  b!  '  chief*  of  the  Sioux  knew  of  It;  that’s 
a**  *  (AjU.fi  with  the  dried  skin  and  the  writing  of  Gray  Elk 
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on  it,  and  Harrawanda  make  me  a  princess  right  away  and 
give  me  fine  clothes  to  wear.  I  am  the  third  maiden  to  come 
here  from  the  outside  in  the  past  year.  We  all  princess — all 
alike.” 

"I  am  very  glad  to  hear  this.  Tripping  Fawn.  1  want,  you  to 
get  us  out  of  this  scrape." 

The  girl  shook  her  head. 

“Tripping  Fawn  fix  it  so  you  no  get  killed,”  she  answered. 
“She  go  and  see  Harrawanda  now.” 

"Gosh!  but  you  don’t  know  how  good  I  feel  to  hear  that  talk 
you  had  with  ther  Indian  gal,”  observed  Yankee  Pete  when 
she  had  gone.  “My  old  mule  consoled  me  until  he  got  mo 
into  putty  good  spirits,  but  when  I  found  that,  you  an’  ther 
princess,  as  she  called  herself,  was  acquainted,  I  made  up  my 
mind  that  we’d  come  out  of  this  all  right.” 

“You  ain’t  goin’  to  go  agin  us,  are  you?”  asked  Tom  Texas 
in  a  pleading  tone. 

“You  didn’t  go  against  us,  did  you,  when  you  tackled  us  on 
the  bank  of  the  strange  stream?”  was  Wild’s  answer. 

“We  are  sorry  for  what  we  done;  a  man  kin  repent  of  his 
sins,  you  know.” 

“I  don’t  believe  that  such  as  you  can.” 

“Of  course  they  couldn’t,”  chimed  in  Pete.  “Them  fellers  is 
jist  like  ther  sailor.  When  it  stormed  an’  he  thought  his  boat 
was  goin’  to  ther  bottom  of  ther  sea  he  called  on  ther  good 
Lord;  an’  as  soon  as  ther  storm  was  over  an’  everything  was 
all  right  ag’in,  he  called  on  ther  devil.” 

“I  thought  you  fellers  had  more  heart  in  you  than  you 
have,”  spoke  up  Broncho  Bob  in  a  whimpering  voice.  “You 
couldn’t  turn  agin  us  an’  see  us  killed,  could  yer?” 

At  this  juncture  Tripping  Fawn  came  back,  accompanied 
by  two  more  maidens  who  were  as  pretty  and  graceful  as  she 
was. 

All  three  were  attired  alike,  and  they  looked  picturesque 
enough  in  the  unsteady  light  cast  out  by  the  flickering  torch 
on  the  altar. 

The  three  Indian  princesses  walked  up  to  Wild  and  Pete,  and 
then  Tripping  Fawn  produced  a  knife  from  the  folds  of  her 
loose-fitting  robe  and  cut  the  thongs  that’  bound  them. 

“Th^nk  you,  Tripping  Fawn!”  exclaimed  Young  Wild  West. 
“May  your  eyes  always  shine  as  bright  as  the  stars,  and  may 
you  never  know  a  care  or  pain.  1  shall  never  forget  you, 
Tripping  Fawn.” 

Then  something  happened  that  surprised  every  one! 

The  beautiful  princess  suddenly  threw  her  arms  around 
Wild’s  neck  and  kissed  him! 

He  did  not  try  to  pull  himself  away  from  her,  as  he  knew 
the  nature  of  a  Sioux  Indian  only  too  well. 

For  the  first  time  he  realized  that  Tripping  Fawn  was  in 
love  with  him.  ✓ 

There  was  only  one  thing  to  do,  and  that  was  to  humor  her 
to  a  certain  extent. 

But  he  soon  found  that  it  would  be  easier  than  he  expected, 
for  the  other  two  maidens,  as  soon  as  they  could  recover  from 
their  astonishment,  sprang  forward  and  pulled  the  girl  almost 
roughly  from  the  handsome  young  paleface  she  loved  so  madly. 

There  was  considerable  jabbering  in  their  own  tongue  for 
the  next  two  minutes,  and  our  hero  picked  up  enough  of  it 
to  know  that  when  a  maiden  once  became  a  princess  in  the  val¬ 
ley  she  was  never  to  marry. 

That  made  him  feel  all  right. 

He  could  now  work  the  thing  along  by  degrees,  until  at  last 
he  got  a  chance  to  leave  the  valley. 

There  must  certainly  be  a  way  to  get  out,  else  how  could 
Tripping  Fawn  get  in? 

That  was  the  way  Wild  argued  to  himself. 

“I  must  make  her  believe  that  her  love  is  returned  until  she 
tells  me  the  way  to  get  out  of  the  valley,  and  then - ” 

He  dropped  it  right  there,  because  the-  face  of  Arietta  came 
before  him  at  that  moment,  and  that  was  enough. 

“You  must  not  show  your  love  for  me  here.  Tripping  Fawn," 
Wild  whispered  in  the  ear  of  the  princess  as  they  walked  out 
of  the  temple.  “It  is  against  the  rules  of  the  tribe.  If  you 
love  me  so  much  you  must  wait  and  tell  me  when  none  of  your 
people  can  see  you.” 

“I  must  not  love  you,  or  any  one  else,”  she  answered.  “It 
must  not  be.” 

Our  hero  knew  thaV  it  should  not  be.  but  he  was  acquainted 
sufficiently  with  life  to  know  that  when  an  Indian  maiden 
once  gives  her  love  to  a  man  it  never  changes.  , 

She  may  wed  another  according  to  the  sacred  and  binding 
rites  of  her  tribe,  but.  there  will  always  remain  a  sparl:  of  the 
old  love  In  her  breast. 

And  he  knew  that  his  hope  of  getting  out  oi  I  he  strange  val¬ 
ley  lay  in  the  love  Tripping  Fawn  had  for  him. 
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'  The  Indian  village  was  lighted  up  by  fires  here  and  there, 
^md  besides  these,  there  were  torches  blaming  in  front  of  the 
wigwams. 

‘  As  our  two  friends  followed  the  girls  out  into  the  open  air 
:|.be  mule  came  along,  too. 

Pete  wa3  so  elated  at  being  released  that  he  got  upon  the 
ack  of  the  animal,  and  before  Wild  was  aware  of  it  he  set  him 
soff  on  a  mad  gallop  around  the  village. 

|  Tripping  Fawn  led  the  way  to  the  biggest  and  most  elabo¬ 
rate  of  all  the  wigwams,  which  was  the  one  where  Harrawanda 
held  his  councils  with  a  few  of  the  head  chiefs  of  the  tribe, 
j  At  the  call  of  the  princess  the  old  chief  stepped  out. 

,  He  did  not  seem  lo  be  particularly  pleased  at  seeing  Wild 
rj'free,  but  he  welcomed  him,  nevertheless. 

I!  “How?”  he  said,  which  is  the  Indian  way  of  saying  “how 
,  lo  you  do?”  when  shaking  hands. 

s'  As  Harrawanda  knew  nothing  of  English,  Wild  concluded 
tthat  Tripping  Fawn  must  have  told  him  to  say  “how?”  when 
o'shs  brought  the  young  paleface  brave  before  him. 

I*  The  chief  then  went  on  to  tell  our  hero  that  neither  he  nor 
h.*ny  other  white  person  who  chanced  to  get  there  could  ever 
leave  the  valley. 

h.;  They  must  live  there  and  die  there! 

sf  He  also  stated  that  it  was  through  Tripping  Fawn  that  they 
*were  allowed  to  live. 

“4  “The  other  two  white  men  must  have  the  same  chance  as 
^you,"  the  old  chief  went  on  to  say.  “If  they  are  your  enemies 
•you  must  fight  with  them,  the  same  as  all  men  do.” 

^  Then  he  asked  where  Pete  was,  and  when  he  heard  that  he 
,was  riding  around  on  the  mule  he  got  interested,  and  called 
c.  the  chiefs  in  the  wigwam  out  to  see  the  performance. 

1  The  Yankee  was  riding  around  to  his  heart’s  content. 

He  felt  so  good  over  his  release  that  he  wanted  to  do  some¬ 
thing,  and  riding  a  mule  was  a  good  change  from  sitting  on  a 
-'hard  stone  floor  with  his  hands  and  feet  tied. 

L'  lie  got  through  after  a  while,  however,  and  then  dismount¬ 
ing,  allowed  the  mule  to  go  where  he  pleased,  the  same  as  the 
^•animal  had  been  doing  since  he  had  been  in  the  strange  valley. 
^  A  little  later  the  two  were  shown  to  a  tepee  by  one  of  the 
J young  bucks,  which  lie  informed  them  was  for  their  use.’ 

]/  Wild  looked  in  and  found  that  it  was  perfectly  clean  and 
£well  supplied  with  skins  and  new  straw. 

There  was  also  a  small  supply  of  dried  meat  and  fish,  and 
h  an  earthen  bowl  filled  with  corn  meal. 

“That  reminds  me  that  I  ant  hungry,”  said  Pete,  looking  at 
/the  food  by  the  aid  of  the  light  that  came  from  a  fire  not  many 
7  feet  distant. 

r)  “Go  ahead  and  broil  some  meat  or  fish,  then.”  replied  Wild. 

“It  is  here  for  us  to  eat,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  clean 
c  enough.” 

!  “Will  you  eat  some  of  it?” 

rr,  “Yes.  I  am  a  trifle  hungry.  Why  shouldn’t  T  eat  it?  It  is 
)  ;the  best  we  can  do  just  now,  and  there  is  no  need  of  our  starv¬ 
ing.” 

’<  “Gosh!  I  reckon  not.”  And  rote  selected  what  he  wanted 
of  the  meat,  and  spitting  it,  went  over  to  a  fire  and  proceeded  to 
*eook  it. 

■  A  few  minutes  later  the  two  sat  down  to  a  fairly  good  meal, 
j  “I’ll  make  some  Injun  cakes  in  the  mornin’,”  Yankee  Pete 
said,  as  he  took  a  sent  on  a  log  in  front  of  the  tepee.  “I  wished 
M  had  a  pipe  an’  tobacker.” 

1  “There  is  plenty  of  tobacco  growing  here.”  answered  Wild. 
.'“Why  don’t  you  go  and  ask  one  of  the  reds  for  some?  You 
\inust  have  your  old  pipe  in  your  pocket  somewhere.” 

V  “Gosh!  I  believe  I  have.  Ain’t  I  glad  I  spoke  to  you  about 
^it.  Now  for  a  smoke.” 

He  tackled  one  of  the  young  chiefs  and  soon  made  him  under¬ 
stand  what  lie  wanted. 

i  Tbe  result  was  that  lie  was  given  a  big  bunch  of  tobacco 
'leaves,  some  of  which  were  dry  and  some  damp  and  moist. 

While  Peter  was  rubbing  some  of  tbe  leaves  till  he  got  it  fine 
^enongb  for  his  pipe.  Wild  started  In  at  making  a  cheroot. 

>  lie  had  seen  the  Mexicans  do  it,  and  it  was.  not  long  before 
‘lie  bad  rolled  up  one  that  would  answer  the  purpose. 

All  lie  had  to  do  was  to  start  slantingly  from  one  end  of  the 
1  leaf  and  put  the  other  end  in  Ids  mouth  so  it  would  not  unroll. 

\  He  found  the  tobacco  to  be  very  good,  and  if  It  lmd  not  been 
’•for  thoughts  of  Arietta  and  the  others  in  Weston  lie  would  have 
'onltved  the  smoke  ns  well  as  any  he  lmd  ever  bad. 

i*  An  hour  later,  the  two  turned  In.  knowing  that  it  was  hardly 
,  dieoieomry  to  keep  a  watch. 

Tf-ov  were  In  full  power  of  the  Indians,  so  it  would  do  no 

Kood,  anyway.*’ 


CHAPTER  IX. 

WIIAT  HAPPENED  TO  BRONCHO  HOB  AND  TOM  TFIXAS, 

Wild  and  Yankee  Pete  slept  pretty  well  that  night,  consider¬ 
ing  tbe  fact  that  the  chief  hud  doomed  them  to  stay  in  tbe 
valley  always. 

But.  of  course,  Young  Wild  West  did  not  expect  to  May 
there. 

That  did  not  trouble  him  in  the  least. 

lie  meant  to  first  find  the  way  to  get  out,  and  then  to  go 
when  the  opportunity  came. 

Tripping  Fawn  would  fix  it  for  thorn.  Of  that  lie  felt  certain. 

When  the  two  awoke  in  the  morning  they  found  the  village 
astir. 

It  was  a  little  later  than  either  of  our  friends  had  been  in 
tlie  habit  of  rising,  but  there  was  an  excuse  for  it,  as  they  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do. 

The  mule  had  taken  up  his  quarters  near  the  tepee,  and  the 
moment  his  master  came  out  he  walked  up  and  rubbed  liis  nose 
on  his  shoulder. 

“Good-niornin’,  John,”  said  Pete.  “You're  lookin’  fine.  Vept 
that  them  fancy  trappin’s  they  put  oil  ver  are  gettin’  rather 
torn  like.  Go  over  an’  hunt  up  some  nice  fresh  grass  for  your 
breakfast  now!”  . 

lie  gave  the  animal  a  slap,  and  away  he  went,  as  though  he 
understood  perfectly  what  was  said  to  him. 

Our  two  friends  then  went  down  to  the  spring  a  few  yards 
distant  and  took  a  good  wash  in  the  little  basin  that  had  been 
formed  for  just  that  purpose. 

When  they  got  back  to  their  teepee  they  found  a  young  buck 
standing,  with  the  haunch  of  a  freshly  killed  fawn. 

He  handed  this  over  to  Wild  and  then  walked  away. 

A  minute  or  two  later  Trinping  Fawn  suddenly  appeared, 
followed  by  one  of  the  maidens  of  the  tribe,  who  carried  a 
supply  of  cooking  utensils  and  salt. 

The  Indian  princess  did  not  say  a  word  when  Wild  very 
graciously  bade  her  good-morning. 

Evidently  she  was  afraid  her  lov£  for  him  would  get  the  best 
of  her  again  if  she  got  talking  with  him. 

He  was  just  as  well  satisfied,  and  after  thanking  the  oop*^ 
per-hued  servant,  who  deposited  the  articles  on  the  ground,  he 
suggested  to  his  companion  that  they  get  breakfast  read'-. 

“Gosli!  You  jist  bet  I  will!”  cried  tbe  Yankee.  “We'll  have 
a  rousin’  good  breakfast,  too.  I'll  guarantee.  Mehbe  it  won’t 
be  as  good  as  your  Chinese  cook  over  in  Weston  could  fix  up. 
but  I  guess  he  couldn’t  do  any  better  with  ther  same  stuff 
we’ve  got  here.” 

“I  think  you  are  right  on  that  point.  Go  ahead  and  let’s 
see  what  you  can  do.  I’ll  leave  it  all  to  you,  if  you  would  rather 
have  it  that  way.” 

“Of  course  T  would  rather  have  it  that  way.  I’m  a  first-class 
cook,  when  I’ve  got  ther  things  to  cook  with.  I  like  to  do  it 
too.” 

This  was  very  satisfactory  to  Wild,  since  he  did  not  like  to 
cook  much,  though  he  could  do  it  well  enough  when  the  occa¬ 
sion  required  it. 

Wild  took  a  walk  around  while  the  Yankee  was  preparing 
the  breakfast. 

He  had  not  walked  very  far  before  he  saw  Broncho  Bob  and 
Tom  Texas  cooking  over  a  fire  in  front  of  a  tepee. 

“So  they  have  been  liberated  and  given  the  same  show  as  we 
have,  eh?”  lie  thought.  “Well.  I  suppose  it  is  all  right  enough. 

I  wonder  if  Broncho  Bob  remembers  what  he  said  he  would 
do  when  he  got  free?” 

Though  he  walked  pretty  close  to  them,  the  men  did  not 
appear  to  notice  him. 

But  ho  knew  perfectly  well  that  they  saw  him,  though,  nr.d 
that  made  him  smile  to  himself. 

After  awhile  ho  heard  l’ete's  squeaky  voice  calling  him,  <o  lie 
turned  and  walked  back  to  the  tepee  that  had  been  allotted  to 
them. 

Again  he  passed  the  two  villainous  cowboys,  lnit.  as  p<  f.,r,\ 
they  did  not  notice  him. 

The  breakfast  the  Yankee  had  prepared  was  all  right,  and 
Wild  filled  up  with  the  food,  eating  fully  ns  much  as  R,  to  did. 

“Now,  then.”  observed  our  hero.  ”1  am  going  to  take  a  stroll 
around,  and  incidentally  try  to  find  how  Tripping  Fawn  got 
here  from  the  mountains.  You  stay  around  here.  Rete.  .v»d  if 
you  can’t  do  unvthing  else,  amuse  the  Indians  with  your  mule.” 

“Ml  right.  Wild.  What  you  say  I’ll  do.  every  time.” 

Young  Wild  West  was  still  without  any  headgear,  bu  e 
lmd  a  pocket  comb  with  him  always,  and  he  had  «oml  ,>d  out  « 
long  locks,  thus  making  him  look  tit  to  l>e  prcscutcd  to  aryl*  aU 
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lie  vd  c..»t  know  just  what  tepee  Tripping  Fnwn  stayed  In. 
r  .:  ‘a  had  an  idea,  and  he  turned  Ills  steps  that  way. 
lie  wanted  the  princess  to  see  him.  * 

omrh  he  did  not  enteh  a  glimpse  of  her  as  lie  walked  to 
ti  -«  end  of  the  village.  he  was  certain  that  she  had  seen  him. 
ile  now  started  leisurely  otf  to  the  right.  straight  toward,  a 
*  :!l-  l'Eff  that  reared  high  up  toward  the  clouds, 
l  l  is  unbroken  cliff  was  about  a  mile  distant,  and  it  struck 
Si'meb.ow  that  t!ds  was  the  direction  to  go  in  order  to 
get  out. 

"  '  Cn  lie  had  walked  along  for  perhaps  about  live  minutes 
over  an  almost  straight  path  that  led  through  the  rather  thin 
w.'.  •  s.  he  suddenly  heard  foosteps  behind  him. 

lie  turned  and  beheld  the  very  one  he  expected  to  see. 
i ripping  Fawn  had  followed  him! 

•  ■'  i;i-'  maiden,  or  princess,  as  she  now  called  herself, 
lie’.  i  i;  .,er  hands  a  broad-brimmed  hat  made  of  dried  straw 
and 

t  v  ug  ''‘N  il<i  West  must  not  go  out  in  the  sun  without  a 
hat.”  she  said  in  her  low  musical  voice.  “Tripping  Fawn  has 
made  one  for  him.” 

“Thank  you.  Tripping  Fawn,”  said  Wild,  as  he  took  the 
roughly  made  headgear  and  placed  it  on  his  head.  “Now,  then, 

1  want  you  to  tell  me  how  you  get  here  from  the  mountains.” 
“That  I  must  not  do,”  she  cried  in  alarm. 

“Come  here  and  sit  down.  You  said  you  loved  tlio  young 
pah  face  brave.  Tripping  Fawn,  did  you  not?” 

“I  said  it,  but  I  must  not  say  it  again,”  she  answered,  with  a 
quiver  of  anguish  in  her  voice. 

“You  can  say  it  again;  I  like  to  hear  you  say  it.” 

This  was  a  hard  thing  for  our  hero  to  do,  but  he  felt  that  it 
must  be  done,  and  that  was  all  there  was  to  it. 

Deceiving  a  princess  for  the  sake  of  getting  back  to  one’s 
home  and  friends  was  not  such  an  awful  thing  to  do,  after  all. 
Wild  took  the  girl’s  hand  in  his. 

“Now.  Tripping  Fawn,  tell  me  how  you  got  here  in  the  valley 
of  the  selected  .and  favored  Sioux  race.” 

The  tone  of  his  voice  was  half  commanding,  half  entreating. 
The  princess  was  breathing  hard  now,  as  though  overcome 
with  a  great  emotion,  but  Wild  never  once  took  his  eyes  from 
her. 

“I  will  tell  you.”  she  said  in  a  voice  that  was  hardly  above 
a  whisper,  "though  I  know  I  shall  die  for  telling  you.  Follow 
tliis  path  till  you  can  go  no  farther,  then  turn  toward  the  rising 
sun  and  you  will  find  the  way  I  got  here,  and  the  way  you  can 
get  out.  Let  me  kiss  the  handsome  paleface  brave  for  the  last 
time,  for  I  know  I  shall  die  for  telling  the  way  out  of  the 
Mystic  Valley.  I  will  kiss  him  for  the  last  time!” 

She  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck  and  kissed  him  spas¬ 
modically.  and  then,  with  a  cry  that  sounded  like  a  wail  of 
despair,  she  darted  from  the  spot. 

“Whew!”  exclaimed  Young  Wild  West,  as  he  got  upon  his 
feer.  “i  wonder  what  Et  would  have  said  if  she  could  have 
been  bere  and  seen  that?  I  don’t  believe  she  ever  gave  me  a 
kiss  like  that  in  her  life.” 

The  daring  young  scout  was  now  so  elated  at  what  he  had 
learned  that  he  felt  like  dancing,  whistling,  or  doing  something 
equally  childish  to  express  his  feelings. 

But  he  was  one  who  got  his  feelings  under  control  very 
quickly,  and  in  two  minutes  from  the  time  the  Indian  princess 
had  left  him  he  was  himself  again. 

“I’ll  go  on  and  find  this  place  where  we  can  get  out.”  he 
muttered.  “And  then  I'll  go  back  and  let  Pete  know  of  my 
pood  luck.  We  will  get  out  of  here  before  to-morrow  morning, 
a*-  sure  as  my  name  is  Young  Wild  West!” 

Wild  walked  hack  to  the  village  by  a  roundabout  way,  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  fields  that  were  under  cultivation,  and  making 
the  bucks  and  squaws  who  were  working  there  believe  that,  he 
was  greatlv  interested. 

He  came  back  to  the  village  after  being  gone  a  little  over  an 

b°Uid  he  was  just  in  time,  as  he  found  out  immediately. 

Chief  Harrawanda  was  a  lover  of  skill  and  fighting  tactics, 
arid  he  proposed  that  Yankee  Pete  and  Tom  Texas  do  battle  to 
a  firibii  with  the  weapons  he  selected,  sifter  he  had  seen  them 
bandying  words. 

And  both  men  had  agreed  to  the  proposition. 

WUd  got  there  just  In  time  to  see  them  facing  each  other 
wifi.  <i orient  looking  tomahawks  and  dnhs  in  their  hands. 

i » <•  vhlet  v  as  the  master  of  ceremonies,  and  saw  to  it  that 
the  tomahawks  were  In  their  right  hands  and  the  clubs  In  their 
I  Wf 

'/hat  was  the  way  he  wanted  the  battle  to  be  fought,  and 
that  wa»  the  way  It  was  going  to  he  fought. 

wud  stemmed  up  to  the  Yankee  and  whispered  In  hLs  ear: 


"Be  sure  and  beat  him.  for  I  have  found  the  way  out  of  her 
and  to-morrow  by  this  time  we  will  behind;  in  Weston!” 

That  was  quite  enough  to  spur  Pete  on  to  victory,  though  1 
never  once  thought  of  such  a  thing  as  defeat. 

The  man  he  w  as  going  to  fight  was  a  coward,  and  had  prove 
himself  so. 

That  was  sufficient  to  make  him  confident,  as  he  was  an, 
thing  but  a  coward  himself. 

Harrawanda  gave  the  word  to  go  ahead,  and  they  did  so. 

Both  went  at  it  rather  cautiously,  and  this  seemed  to  pleas 
the  chief. 

Evidently  he  liked  to  see  scientific  fighting. 

After  ducking  and  jumping  about  for  about  half  a  mlnut 
Pete  made  a  clip  at  the  cowboy  with  his  club. 

The  blow  just  missed  the  scoundrel,  and  he  became  moi 
cautious  than  ever. 

The  next  attempt  in*  made  the  Yankee  succeeded  in  grazip 
his  opponent's  head  with  the  tomahawk,  drawing  a  good-size 
lump  on  his  skull. 

This  delighted  the  chief,  and  made  Broncho  Bob,  who  wa 
anxiously  watching  the  contest,  feel  rather  nervous. 

Perhaps  he  was  thinking  that  his  turn  would  come  next,  an 
that  Young  Wild  West  would  be  his  opponent. 

As  soon  as  lie  felt  the  pain,  Tom  Texas  grew  enraged,  an 
started  in  to  end  the  fight  in  short  order. 

With  a  quick  blow  from  his  club  he  succeeded  in  knockin 
the  tomahawk  from  Pete’s  hand  ! 

The  best  of  men  will  get  caught  napping  sometimes,  and  so  3 
was  with  the  Yankee  then. 

But  he  did  not  hack  down  a  bit.  He  still  had  his  club,  an 
he  had  to  finish  the  fight  with  that. 

The  cowboy  made  another  rush  at  him,  but  this  time  th 
Yankee  leaped  nimbly  aside,  and  as  his  foe  was  passing  he  deal 
him  a  blow  on  the  head  that  laid  him  senseless  upon  th 
ground. 

That  ended  the  fight,  for  the  chief  at  once  interfered. 

“Let  him  live,”  lie  said  to  Wild.  “He  may  be  a  better  man. 

“Well,  it  is  my  turn  now,  I  suppose,”  our  hero  said,  as  h 
walked  over  and  faced  Broncho  Bob. 

“I  wish  we  had  one  of  these  apiece  that  was  loaded  with  dr. 
cartridges,”  retorted  the  cowboy,  as  he  pulled  out  a  revolve 
that  he  had  managed  to  keep  d tiring  the  thrilling  rush  throug) 
the  subterranean  stream. 

“I  wish  we  had,  I  am  sure.” 

The  chief  seemed  to  be  interested  when  he  saw  the  revolve 
in  Broncho  Bob’s  hand. 

“He  would  rather  fight  with  the  white  man’s  guns,  wouli 
he?”  he  remarked. 

"Yes,”  answered  Wild,  who  could  understand  him  quite  well 
‘Yes,  he  says  he  would  like  to  fight  me  that  way,  hut  he  know: 
he  can’t,  because  liis  revolver  can’t  be  made  to  go  off.  It  wa: 
in  the  water  too  long.” 

At  this  Harrawanda  gave  a  nod  and  walked  away  rather  hur 
riedly. 

In  a  minute  or  so  he  returned,  carrying  with  him  two  re 
volvers. 

“Tripping  Fawn  bring  them  to  me  from  Gray  Elk,”  he  said 
“They  are  ready  to  throw  lire,  but  I  don’t  know  how  to  mak< 
them.  YTou  fight  the  big  white  man  with  them.” 

Broncho  Bob  could  understand  just  enough  of  the  lingo  t( 
know  what  was  expected  of  him. 

He  was  a  coward,  but  there  are  times  when  even  a  cowarc 
can  become  brave — or  desperate,  we  should  say. 

His  face  turned  pale,  but  he  stepped  forward  and  said  In 
was  willing  to  fight  with  the  revolvers. 

The  chief  handed  him  one  and  then  gave  the  other  to  Wild 

“Back  away  six  paces,  and  when  the  chief  gives  ibe  wore 
let  yourself  go!”  exclaimed  Young  Wild  West.  “One  of  us  has 
got  to  die,  it  seems.” 

The  cowardly  cowboy  knew  there  was  no  help  for  him  now. 

He  had  to  fight,  so  lie  nerved  himself  to  drop  the  hundsonu 
boy  before  him. 

When  they  were  standing  twelve  paces  apart  the  chief  madi 
them  understand  that  he  would  like  them  to  rush  toward  eacl 
other  and  shoot  when  he  gave  the  word. 

“Yon  understand,  don’t  you.  Mr.  Broncho  Bob?"  asked  tin 
boy. 

“Ye-e-cs!”  came  the  replj. 

“Well,  then,  get  rends.  !” 

The  next  moment  the  chief  gave  the  word. 

Three  shots  rang  out  in  rapid  succession,  and  Broncho  Hoi 
fell  on  his  face,  while  Young  Wild  West  walked  over  am 
handed  the  chief  the  revolver. 

lie  had  not  been  touched,  though  the  villain  had  taken  tw 
shots  at  him. 
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t'  Ho  was  about  the  quickest  flror  T  over  met.”  observed  Wild  ! 
i  Fete,  “but  bis  aim  was  not  good.  That’s  why  I  am  alive  here.”  | 
V.  1  kno wed  that  If  you  only  shot  once  it  would  bo  all  over 
ath  him.  You  killed  your  man.  and  1  didn't,  though.” 

,  NN  ell,  I  only  killed  him  because  I  had  to.  lie  tried  to  kill 
)i  e  when  I  was  not  looking,  and  I  dropped  him  when  he  had  an 
t  final  chance  with  me.” 

iT “That’s  right.  He’s  cashed  in  his  chips,  an’  that’s  what  he 
aght  to  have  done  long  ago.” 

s p  The  cowboy  had  dropped  his  revolver  when  he  fell,  and  as 
i  dd  noticed  it  lying  on  the  ground,  he  contrived  to  move  over 
JTiere  it  was  ami  pick  it  up  without  being  seen  by  the  Indians. 

°  He  had  given  the  other  one  to  the  chief,  and  felt  that  this 

I  ie  might  come  in  real  handy,  as  there  were  four  loaded  cham- 
»i  ?rs  in  it  yet. 

One  of  the  Indian  doctors  worked  hard  with  Tom  Texas  and 

I I  ually  managed  to  bring  him  to. 

IBut  the  blow  from  the  club  had  affected  his  brain,  and  if  he 
S'  ved  through  it  he  would  be  a  driveling  idiot  the  rest  of  his) 
tdiys. 

°  ,3  That  was  an  awful  punishment  for  the  scoundrel,  but  he  was 
I*  ^serving  of  almost  anything. 

h.a  For  some  reason  the  chief  wanted  Wild  and  Pete  to  stay 
Jight  in  the  village  the  best  part  of  the  day. 
b.;  He  told  them  that  they  must  learn  to  abide  by  the  rules  of 
ie  tribe  and  dress  their  way,  as  there  was  no  hope  for  them 


The  next  minute  Pete  had  lighted  one  of  the  torches  and 
then  holding  it  out  before  him,  he  led  the  way  to  the  darkest 
recesses  of  the  place.  1 


S 


ever  getting  away. 

1  “All  right,”  answered  Wild. 


“We  will  do  just  as  you  say. 


I  yien.  You  need  not  have  any  fear  of  us  trying  to  get  away. 


t^ie  right  one 

1  He  had  found  steps  cut  in  the  rocks  at  the  spot  where  Trip- 
ing  Fawn  had  sent  him,  and  that  was  enough  to  satisfy  him 
‘mat  they  could  get  out. 

,b  The  chief  shook  his  head  when  Wild  pointed  out  to  him,  and 
*v  lid  nothing. 

1  That  meant  that  he  could  not  be  pumped. 

,a  But  the  redskin  turned  a  moment  later,  and  pointing  toward 
i  ie  temple-like  edifice,  said : 

ij  “If  you  would  learn  a  way  to'  leave  the  valley,  go  there  and 
/  ou  will  find  a  cavern  of  fire.  To  burn  up  will  be  to  leave  the 
galley !” 

Young  Wild  West  could  understand  this  pretty  well,  and  he 
,  ft  once  became  curious  to  find  out  how  the  cavern  of  fire 
>uked. 

“What  do  you  think  of  that.  Pete?”  he  said,  turning  to  the 


C,  I 


,j3cause  we  would  not  know  the  right  direction  to  take.  I 
o  ippose  that  is  the  way  to  get  to  the  top  of  the  mountains,  ain’t 

_ 1  1 .1  u.  _  S  _ _  _ _ il.  _  a.  1 A  y.  _  l _ 


v ;  and  he  pointed  to  just  the  opposite  way  that  he  knew  was 


Yankee.  “There  is  n  cavern  of  fire  somewhere  around  here.1 


j  Where  is  it?”  asked  the  peddler. 

“In  the  place  where  they  took  us  when  they  first  brought  us 
ere.” 

In  ther  flat  buildtn'  over  there?” 

»  “Yes.” 

tj  “I  never  seen  anything  that  looked  like  a  cavern  of  fire 


I* 


lero. 


•Neither  did  I.  but  you  know  we  never  explored  the  place.” 

‘  “I  never  thought  of  that.” 

kl  “Well,  perhaps  old  Harrawanda  would  not  want  us  fo  do  it. 
j-'r**  we  tried  it  without  his  knowledge.  I  am  going  to  tell  him 
,  hat  we  are  going  into  the  temple  and  take  a  look  at  the  cavern 

J  f  fire.” 


•  “Go  ahead.  Tf  we  expect  to  git  out  of  ther  valley  putty  soon 
*Ve  might  as  well  see  all  there  is  to  be  seen  in  it." 

( t  Wild  now  walked  over  to  tbe  chief. 

/  He  soon  made  him  understand  that  they  wanted  to  go  in 
)die  temple  and  look  around. 

Harrawanda  nodded  as  much  as  to  say.  “Go  ahead:  you  are 
Welcome  to  look  around  all  you  please,  but  don’t  imagine  that 
[iere  Is  a  way  to  get  out  of  the  valley  there." 

*V  The  chief  seemed  to  admire  the  handsome  young  white  boy 
mi  e  than  ever  since  he  had  disposed  of  Broncho  Bob  in  such 


landy  fashion. 

1  ’  It  might  have  been  that 


he  had  noticed  that  the  princess. 
7 tripping  Fawn,  was  in  love  with  him.  too. 

'  At  any  rate,  ho  made  no  move  to  stop  them  when  Wild  and 
./fete  walked  over  to  the  temple. 


“1  should  not  think  that  there  was  any  cavern  of  fire  any- 


.  here  around  here."  our  hero  observed,  as  lie  peered  in  the 


-onrwny.  “Pete,  we  ought  to  have  a  light  to  explore  tills  place. 
’*t  Is  dark  In  the  corners." 

; •  “Why  can't  we  use  one  of  them  torches  over  there?" 

'  The  Yankee  pointed  to  a  pile  of  them  right  to  the  left  ou 
lie  Inside  of  the  building. 


CHAPTER  X. 
the  cavern  of  fire. 

A  strange  stillness  pervaded  the  curious  building,  and  the 
Yankee  shrugged  his  shoulders  uneasily.  < 

“I  wonder  when  this  ranch  was  built,  anyway.'  he  observe®. 

“A  long  while  ago,  I  should  say,"  replied  Young  \Nlld  West. 
“It  is  a  place  of  worship,  or  rather  was.  The  alter  there  has 
no  doubt  been  knelt  before  many  times  by  Indians  who  lived 
ages  ago.  There  are  lots  of  similar  places  to  this  in  ^  ico,  j 
but  this  Is  the  first  time  I  ever  knew  that  one  existed  up  here 

in  Dakota.”  • 

“Well,  who  knowed  that  this  valley  existed?  There’,  lots  of 
things  that  exist  that  we  never  heard  of,  I  reckon.” 

“You  are  right  there,  Pete.” 

“Well,  let’s  find  this  here  cavern  of  fire  an’  git  out  of  here. 

If  we  are  goin’  to  leave  at  sunset  we  want  to  git  ready.” 

To  the  darkest  corner  of  the  big  place  Wild  led  the  way. 

Images  of  stone  were  to  he  found  here  on  every  hand,  some 
of  which  were  whole  and  in  good  condition,  and  others  that 
were  broken  and  chipped  off  In  places. 

By  dint  of  searching  about,  our  hero  found  a  stone  door  that 
looked  as  though  it  had  been  a  long  time  since  it  had  been 
opened. 

“Let’s  see  what  there  is  the  other  side  of  that,”  he  said  to 
the  Yankee. 

“All  right,”  was  the  rejoinder.  “How  are  we  goin’  to  open 
it?” 

“Push  against  it ;  I  don’t  see  any  other  way.” 

Pete  promptly  placed  his  shoulder  against  the  door  and  gave 
a  shove. 

The  next  instant  he  gave  a  cry  and  went  through  like  a  shot! 

The  door  fiew  back  in  its  place,  and  Wild  was  alone  in  the 
temple. 

“Hello,  out  there!”  came  the  peddler's  voice  from  the  other  . 
side. 

Before  Wild  could  answer  the  door  opened  toward  him  and 
Pete  came  out. 

“It’s  all  right,”  he  said.  “I  wasn’t  expectin’  it  to  give  so 
easy.  It  opens  from  both  sides.  Come  on  in !” 

He  pushed  and  it  opened  comparatively  easy,  our  hero  fol¬ 
lowing  him  through. 

The  moment  he  got  there  Wild  noticed  a  draught  of  warm  air. 

“This  is  the  way  to  the  cavern  of  fire,  I  guess,”  he  observed. 

“I  can  feel  the  heat  from  it.” 

“So  can  I.  There’s  a  flight  of  steps  there.  Are  you  goiu’ 
down  ’em?” 

“Yes;  there’s  no  other  way  to  go,  unless  we  go  out.” 

Young  Wild  West  was  becoming  more  curious  than  ever  now. 

That  such  a  place  could  exist  there  was  a  mystery  to  him. 

One  thing  was  certain,  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  valley 
had  never  constructed  the  temple. 

How.  then,  had  it  been  built? 

But  there  was  no  Time  now  to  figure  on  this  question.  Wild 
was  anxious  to  know  where  the  flight  of  steps  led  to. 

Unhesitatingly  he  started  down  them. 

For  fifty  steps  our  friends  went  down,  aud  they  could  not  see 
the  bottom  yet. 

The  daring  young  scout  waited  till  another  fifty  had  been 
traveled,  aud  then  he  came  to  a  halt. 

lie  noticed  that  the  air  was  growing  warmer  all  the  time. 

“Fete."  said  he.  “what  are  you  thinking  about  now?” 

“I’m  exirectin’  to  see  old  satan  appear  every  minute,"  was  the 
reply.  “It’s  too  bad  that  Broncho  Rob  ain’t  alive  an'  here 
with  us :  we  could  send  him  on  ahead.” 

“Well,  come  on.  We  may  as  well  see  it  through  now.  There 
can’t  lie  over  a  thousand  more  steps  to  go  down." 

There  were  not  many  more  to  go.  for  when  about  thirty  had 
been  left  above  and  behind  them  they  found  themselves  in  a 
long,  narrow  passage. 

There  was  a  faint  light  at  the  farther  end  of  it.  and  Wild 
|  pressed  on  to  see  where  it  enme  from. 

One  minute  more  and  they  were  approaching  a  broad  cavern 
i  which  must  have  been  dircctlv  beneath  the  temple. 

i  F  'vap  mnv  s('  light  that  the  torch  was  not  ni'edod  but  Wild 
I  did  not  extinguish  it. 

L'lie  next  instant  they  walked  out  iuto  tbe  cavern  and  found 


v\\  b.u 


Into  the 


•Wo  can. 


such  a  boat  there  that  they  imoluntarll: 
passage. 

But  B lid  quickly  stepped  back  ag  in  and  1<  ked  doTCnWUd 


4  where  the  light  cutne  from. 
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I  Ivneath  Him  a  smoldering.  fitful  tiro  was  burning. 

the  two  stood  watching  it  in  astonishment  an  occasional 
burst  of  tiame  would  come  up  a  number  of  feet  and  then  vanish 
into  nothingness. 

1  he  \  alley  seems  to  be  right  on  top  of  a  subterranean  vol- 

c.u.o,  >aid  W  i id.  “Some  of  these  days  it  will  be  swallowed 

up.” 

“Are  the  palefaces  going  to  leave  the  valley?” 

Ibis  question  was  asked  in  the  tongue  of  those  who  lived  in 
the  hilden  valley,  and.  turning,  our  two  friends  helield  Hurra- 
v\ auda,  the  chief,  standing  behind  them. 

He  had  followed  them  to  the  cavern  of  fire 


This  took  some  little  time,  as  the  workers  did  not  s 
to  want  to  hurry  things,  and  when  it  was  done,  one  of  il 
who  was  evidently  a  priest,  held  up  his  hand. 

Then  six  men  bearing  a  litter  appeared. 

The  remains  of  Broncho  Bob  were  placed  on  this,  and  a 
a  sort  of  chant  coining  from  their  lips,  the  bearers  man 
off  to  where  a  grave  had  just  been  dug.  et 

A  number  of  tlie  inhabitants  followed,  so  Wild  and  1^ 
thought  they  would  go,  too.  31 

They  had  only  gone  a  little  distance,  however,  when  I 
rawanda  came  up  to  them  and  shook  his  head  in  the  negat' 
“So  we  can’t  go,  then?”  our  hero  asked. 


No,  chief,  replied  Wild.  “I  guess  we  don’t  want  to  leave 
you  by  this  route — not  much!” 

1  L.e  Indian  understood  what  he  said  enough  to  cause  him  to 
smile  iu  his  peculiar  way. 

Theu  he  nodded  for  them  to  follow  him  back  to  the  temple. 

Casting  another  look  into  the  fiery  pit,  they  obeyed  him. 

lhere  was  something  awe-inspiring  about  the  place,  any¬ 
way.  and  they  both  longed  for  the  open  air  and  the  bright 
sunshine  again. 

“Well,"  thought  our  hero,  “the  old  fellow  thinks  I  don’t 
know  the  way  to  get  out  of  the  valley,  but  I  do.  I  shan’t 
go  by  the  way  he  says,  though,  for  I  never  did  feel  as  though 
1  would  like  to  leave  the  earth  through  a  blaze.  Fire  is 
something  I  dread.  ” 

It  was  rather  a  tedious  climb  up  the  many  steps,  and  when 
they  at  length  reached  the  temple,  both  our  friends  uttered 
a  sigh  of  relief. 

But  they  were  satisfied  that  of  all  the  strange  things  they 
had  seen  in  the  valley  since  they  had  entered  it  by  means 
of  the  underground  stream,  the  cavern  of  fire  was  the  queer¬ 
est  and  grandest  of  all. 

And  they  had  not  heard  of  it  till  they  were  on  the  eve  of 
going  away,  or  making  the  attempt  to  go  away,  ,at  least. 

But  somehow  Youug  Wild  West  felt  confident  that  they 
were  going  to  succeed. 

When  he  had  a  feeling  that  he  was  going  to  do  a  thing  he 
always .  did  it. 

They  left  the  temple  with  the  chief  and  went  straight  to  the 
habitation  that  had  been  allotted  to  them. 

The  Indians  were  getting  ready  to  bury  Broncho  Bob. 

They  were  going  through  the  same  performance  that  they 
did  when  one  of  their  own  race  died. 

Wild  got  interested  and  walked  closer  to  them. 

The  redmen  did  not  notice  him  at  all,  but  kept  right  on. 

They  were  sewing  the  body  in  various  wide  strips  of  some 
sort  of  material,  each  of  which  was  of  a  different  color. 

They  kept  winding  the  strips  around,  sewing  them  as  they 
went,  until  at  last  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  the 
head. 

Then  a  signal  was  given  by  the  master  of  ceremonies,  and 
two  Indian  youths  appeared  carrying  a  sort  of  tray  on  which 
was  a  lot  of  clay  mixed  to  the  consistency  of  dough. 

"I  guess  they  are  going  to  take  a  mold  of  Broncho  Bob’s 
face,”  observed  Pete. 

“Probably  to  present  me  with,  in  order  that  I  may  remem¬ 
ber  that  it  was  his  life  or  mine,  and  that  I  had  to  drop  him,” 
Wild  answered. 

Wt-'l  knew  that  the  Indians  were  not  making  a  mold  of 
the  dead  villain's  face. 

T*vo  of  Di"  redskins  picked  up  handfuls  of  the  clay,  and 
ro  J 1 1  n  g  the  ‘•Miff  out.  proceeded  to  cover  the  dead  cowboy's 

fa'  e. 

They  worked  quickly,  and  soon  had  it  nil  covered  from 

tight. 

But  not  -.it) -fed  with  this,  they  kept  piling  the  clay  on. 
r;d  s''  the  lxaly  had  lost  all  semblance  to  human  Shape. 


•  No.  ” 


“How  is  that?  You  say  we  are  to  live  here  always.  Ye 
can’t  we  see  a  body  buried?”  'e 

“The  man  was  killed  by  your  hand,”  answered  the  cL 
plain  enough  for  Wild  to  understand.  j, 

“Oh,  that  is  the  rule  here,  is  it?”  *  • 

Harra wanda  nodded.  * 

01 

“Well,  this  is  a  mighty  strange  place,”  observed  the  Yanl 
“I  wouldn’t  want  to  stay  here  as  long  as  I  live — not  b;3 
jugful!”  t 

“It  would  be  tiresome,”  answered  the  boy,  who  was. eh 
then  thinking  of  the  plan  lie  had  laid  to  get  away  at  sunset)] 
They  went  back  to  see  how  Tom  Texas  was  getting  oi 
But  he  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 

The  medicine  man  had  taken  him  to  some  secluded  pi. 
to  treat  him  for  the  injury  he  had  received  from  Pete's  el 
There  was  nothing  more  of  interest  in  the  place  for  r 
two  friends  now. 

They  must  wait— just  wait. 


_  e 

CHAPTER  XI. 

C 

CONCLUSION.  ^ 

It  seemed  a  long  time  before  the  sun  got  down  below  tr 
top  of  the  mountains,  but  it  did  get  there  after  a  while,  a 

Young  Wild  West  had  been  waiting  patiently  for  this  tiig 
to  come,  for  he  had  decided  that  this  would  be  the  time  wli( 
they  would  start  to  leave  the  valley. 

“Pete,”  said  he,  “go  and  get  the  mule  to  give  them  a  lit1 
exhibition  with.  When  you  have  ridden  around  the  village1 
couple  of  times,  turn  off  in  the  direction  I  told  you  abor1 
But  don’t  you  start  in  till  I  have  been  gone  ten  minutf 
Do  you  understand?” 

“Certainly.  After  you  have  been  gone  ten  minutes  I  w 
follow.  That’s  all  there  is  to  it,  I  guess.”  f 

“Yes,  that  is  all;  only  you  must  hold  their  attention, 
they  won't  be  apt  to  miss  me.” 

1 

“That  will  be  easy  enough,  I  guess.” 

They  had  eaten  their  supper,  and  Wild  was  walking  a  bo' 
smoking  one  of  the  cheroots  he  had  made  from  the  tobacco.' 

Everything  seemed  quiet  and  contented  in  the  Indian  v: 
lage  when  Yankee  Pete  started  for  the  mule.  I 

His  riding  was  a  wonderful  thing  to  the  Indians,  and  tin- 
never  gol  tired  looking  at  him. 

Just  as  Pete  mounted  the  mule  Young  Wild  West  iuai 
his  way  slowly  from  the  village. 

The  time  to  go  had  arrived,  and  lie  could  not  think  » 
such  a  thing  as  failing. 

As  soon  as  he  Reached  the  cover  of  the  woods  he  went  alor 
a  little  faster,  fearing  all  the  time  that  the  Indian  prinee: 
might  follow  him. 

And  his  fears  were  not  groundless,  either,  for  lie  had  jus 
reached  the  face  of  the  cliff  when  he  heard  footsteps. 

The  next  minute  Tripping  Fawn  came  In  view. 

She  did  not  come  close  to  him,  but  simply  bade  him 
mournful  farewell  and  disappeared. 


— 
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v(  "HU  drew  a  breath  of  relief,  and  started  for  ihe  point 

Vl‘n‘  the  steps  had  been  hewn  in  the  rock. 

was  half-way  there  when  he  heard  the  sound  of  gnlldp- 

0  hoofs.  »• 

u- 

t|-unkee  Pete  was  coming  with  his  mule, 
he  next  minute  he  came  in  sight,  and  riding  up,  dis¬ 
puted, 
sp 

,\Ve  can’t  take  John  with  us,  1  guess?”  he  said,  inquir- 

& 
wall.” 

rjiWell,  good-by,  John!  You’ve  been  a  good  old  mule,  an’ 
Lope  tlier  Indians  will  treat  yer  right.  Git  ap!” 

Vith  that  he  hit  the  animal  a  slap  and  away  he  went 


answered  our  hero,  “He  cannot  climb  a  perpendicu- 


S' 

tit 


jugh  the  bushes. 


o  she  two  now  lost  no  time  in  getting  to  the  place  where 
I  y  were  to  ascend  from  the  valley. 

•*Jo  first,  Tete,”  said  Wild. 

h.  Fild  started  right  after  him,  and  when  he  was  up  about 
E  feet  lie  suddenly  felt  some  one  tugging  at  his  ankles. 

Rooking  down,  he  saw  one  of  the  Indians,  who  had  in  some 

y  seen  them  come  there,  and  followed  them. 

jle  had  now  succeeded  in  pulling  the  brave  boy’s  toes  out 

li  the  niches,  and  it  was  only  a  question  of  a  few  seconds 

'  vore  he  would  have  him  down. 
c.t 

t  u  vain  did  Young  Wild  West  try  to  kick  the  Indian  off. 

le  was  holding  his  own  weight  and  that  of  the  brave,  too, 
U  his  fiugers,  and  he  could  feel  them  slipping. 
lAut  no!  He  did  not  slip! 

•  j?he  report  of  a  revolver  cracked  right  beneath  hint,  and 

the  death  yell  ringing  from  his  lips,  the  Indian  let  go 

^  hold  and  fell  to  the  ground. 

iv 

yrhen  Young  Wild  West  quickly  regained  his  foothold  and 
b^ked  down. 

u  a  fringe  of  bushes  not  ten  feet  from  the  body  of  the 
b  kve  she  had  shot,  stood  Tripping  Fawn,  a  still  smoking  re- 
,  ver  in  her  hand; 

/jtVild  was  about  half-way  up  to  the  ledge  that  would  take 
.]  'in  in  safety  from  the  place  when  a  second  report  rang  out 

‘•m  below. 

:  The  Indian  princess  who  had  saved  his  life  because  she 
j  ed  him,  and  knew  she  could  never  have  him,  had  taken 

|rjr  own  life! 

,'pne  minute  later  Wild  and  the  Yankee  had  reached  the 

;« i ge. 

k‘r he  two  shook  hands  without  saying  a  word,  and  then  hur- 
;  d  till  they  came  to  a  steep  ascent  through  a  gorge. 

It  was  tiresome  work  to  make  their  way  upward,  but  they 
jver  faltered;  they  wanted  to  get  as  far  as  possible  from 
V‘  valley  before  their  escape  was  discovered. 

1,  *  ******* 

\jlim  Dart  gave  the  hat  to  Arietta  as  soon  as  he  got  around 
1  where  his  friends  were  waiting. 

--'The  girl  pressed  it  to  her  lips  and  broke  into  sobbing. 

,,  “Don’t  give  up.  Arietta,"  said  Anna.  “Something  tells  me 
1  Jit  Wild  is  not  dead,  and  that  we  shall  find  him.  Be 
^ave." 

i, 

r These  words  cheered  the  girl  up  considerably,  and  a  min- 
V*  later  the  party  of  six  rode  oil  in  the  hopes  of  finding\he 
tec  the  underground  stream  came  to  daylight  in,  if  it  did 

*  all. 


,  It  was  a  long  aud  tedious  Journey  through  the  mazes  of 
/at  canyon,  but  they  stuck  to  it  all  day  long  without  tind- 
!g  a  stream  of  water  save  a  little  spring. 

‘Sunset  came,  and  they  baited  on  the  side  of  a  mountain  to 
end  the  night. 

They  were  more  determined  than  ever  to  find  the  stream. 
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and  they  meant  to  continue  the  search  as  noon  ns  another 
day  came. 

While  Jack  Itched* 'e  got  supper  ready.  Jim  and  Charlie 
cut  some  pine  boughs  and  arrauged  couches  for  the  cir!*  to 
rest  on  during  the  night. 

It  was  not  a  very  light-hearted  party  that  sat  down  to  tie 
broiled  venison  steaks  that  Jack  had  cooked  so  nicely. 

But  they  had  traveled  since  daylight,  and  they  were  hungry. 

“Eat,”  said  Cheyenne  Charlie  to  the  ladies.  “You  must 
eat  to  keep  up  your  strength,  you  know.” 

“I  could  eat  if  Wild  were  only  here,”  said  Arietta,  with 
tearful  eyes. 

“Cau’t#  you  eat  a  little  now?” 

“No;  by  and  by  I  may.  Do  not  urge  me.  please.  ” 

They  made  the  best  of  the  supper,  and  Jack  kept  a  piece 
of  venison  handy  to  cook  for  Arietta,  in  case  she  should  want 
it. 

Two  hours  passed  by. 

Suddenly  they  were  startled  by  a  rushing,  roaring  noise  off 
to  their  right. 

Cheyenne  Charlie  sprang  to  his  feet. 

“An  avalanche!”  lie  cried.  “It  is  a  good  thing  for  us  that 
we  are  not  in  its  path!” 

There  was  a  steady  crash  and  a  roar  for  about  ten  seconds, 
anil  then  all  was  silent  as  before. 

“It  is  over.”  said  Jim  Dart,  quietly.  “Charlie,  do  you 
know  1  would  like  to  take  a  look  where  that  awful  pile  of 
dirt  and  rocks  slid  from?” 

“It  can’t  be  far  from  here,  for  I  felt  the  earth  jar  when  it 
went.  Let’s  you  an’  me  take  a  little  climb  an’  see  if  we  kin 
sea  anything  of  what  happened.” 

This  was  settled,  aud  leaving  Jack  in  charge  of  the  camp 
with  the  ladies,  they  walked  away  up  to  the  mountain-side, 
i  They  were  gone  for  more  than  half  an  hour,  and  Jack  and 
the  rest  were  just  getting  anxious  when  suddenly  they  heard 
footsteps. 

Arietta  sprang  to  hoi*  feet  instantly. 

Her  face  was  aglow  with  excitement,  and  Robedee  looked 
at  her  in  alarm,  thinking  she  was  surely  going  crazy. 

A  form  bounded  by  him,  and  then  he  saw  the  girl  in  the 
arms  of  Young  Wild  West! 

“We  thought  we  would  let  him  surprise  you,  Et.”  said  the 
voice  of  Cheyenne  Charlie.  “We  just  found  him  a  few  min¬ 
utes  ago  heading  in  an  opposite  direction.  He  will  teP  you 
all  about  it  as  soon  as  you  give  bis  mouth  a  chance  to  talk.” 

Charlie  and  Jim  stepped  into  camp,  followed  by  Yankee 
Pete,  whose  fishy  eyes  sparkled  more  than  they  had  ever  be¬ 
fore. 

There  is  but  little  more  to  tell. 

When  the  avalanche  took  place,  Wild  and  Pete  had  just  de¬ 
scended  and  got  safely  out  of  its  track. 

That  portion  of  the  mountain  they  had  come  down  was 
now  no  longer  there. 

Instead,  perpendicular  walls  reared  themselves,  the  same 
as  on  the*  other  side,  deep  down  into  the  mystic  valley  of  the 
ancient  Sioux. 

To  get  back  to  that  valley  would  be  impossible,  unless  they 
went  through  the  underground  stream  again. 

Young  Wild  West  knew  that. 

The  party  reached  Weston  late  the  following  afternoon,  and 
Young  Wild  West  was  no  longer  missing! 

Next  week’s  issue  will  contain  “YOUNG  WILD  WEST 
AND  THE  DETECTIVE;  OR.  THE  RED  RIDERS  OF  THE 
RANGE.” 
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M  Lonnie  MilU,  son  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Mills,  of  Page- 
’av.  :.  s.  i'..  caught  two  hawks  in  a  steel  trap  recently.  lie 
brought  one  to  0  wn  and  it  measured  4  feet  and  5  inches 
from  t i}»  to  tip.  The  other  was  almost  as  large. 

Samuel  Myers,  seventy-two  years  old,  of  Muncie,  Ind., 
a  uuoran  of  the  Civil  War,  appeared  at  the  G.  A.  R.  head¬ 
quarters.  Anderson.  Inu.,  and  told  the  assembled  veterans 
that  he  had  walked  the  twenty  miles  from  his  home  to 
this  city  in  just  four  hours.  Tie  offered  to  wager  $10  that 
not  a  member  of  the  local  post  could  duplicate  his  feat, 
lie  found  no  takers. 


Hunting  coyotes  on  motorcycles  is  getting  to  be  a  popu¬ 
lar  sport  in  Sherman  County,  Ivan.  A  party  of  ten  or 
more  on  pop-pops  went  out  and  succeeded  in  getting  three 
of  the  animals.  Two  made  good  their  escape,  but  the  third 
ran  into  a  shallow  hole,  where  he  was  easily  captured.  A 
gag  was  placed  in  its  mouth,  its  feet  tied,  and  it  was 
brought  to  town  alive. 


Authoritative  reports  reaching  The  Hague  from  Berlin 
seem  to  indicate  that  Germany,  with  a  view  to  securing 
Italy’s  neutrality,  has  induced  Austria,  despite  vigorous 
opposition  by  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  to  agree  to  make 
territorifd  concessions  to  Italy  in  the  event  that  Germany 
and  Austria  are  victorious  in  the  war.  It  is  understood, 
however,  that  although  Italy  has  taken  this  tentative  offer 
under  consideration,  no  definite  agreement  has  yet  been 
reached. 


The  latest  boats  made  especially  for  sucking  up  and  car- 
r\in?  sand  or  gravel  in  large  quantities  have  two  long  pipes 
at  nne  end  supported  by  derricks,  says  the  Technical  World. 
These  are  the  tubes  through  which  the  mechanism  draws 
its  material.  It  takes  the  “sand  hog,”  as  it  is  called,  a 
whole  day  to  fill  up — a  full  load  consisting  of  nearly  a 
thousand  yards  of  sand.  The  sand  and  the  water  are 
drawn  up  bv  powerful  pumps  and  the  water  is  allowed  to 
flow  <iff,  letting  the  sand  remain. 

Lmr  on  the  battlefield  dying  with  the  surgeon’s  nota- 
tmr.  “mortally  wounded,”  written  after  his  name,  only  to 
live  fifty-four  rears  and  die  a  natural  death,  was  the  ex- 
perienco  of  the  late  John  W.  Davis,  a  Confederate  veteran 
of  F  ii.  Mo.  A  letter  just  received  here  from  Joseph  A. 
M  M.  a nother  Confederate  veteran  of  Hyatsville,  Md., 
:<•  !-  1 1  -torv  a-  follows:  “J  have  just  seen  mention  of 
ti,f.  ,jr;ith  in  Fulton  of  John  W.  Davis.  He  was  a  member 
f,r  :\  t/n no  company  of  brave  boys,  commanded  by  Capt. 
D  [r  yp  fntv  .  afterward  attorney-general  of  Missouri — 
r  r  ,  \  ",  'i  nV-  Regiment.  Ours  was  Company 

j>  ,tV,\  ■  ,  ,<\  LT*  by  »ide  in  battle.  Comrade  Davis 

1U-  ;,'j  .  At  WihoiFs  Creek,  nearly  fifty-four 
v<„-,  -  J  tu  -hot,  fo  badly  hurt  that  the  surgeon 

urote  ‘jfiortaiB  wounded’  after  his  name.” 


Having  bought  a  new  pair  of  shoes  and  a  ticket  to  Ne> 
York,  Miss  Agnes  Malloy,  thirteen  years  old,  left  her  horn 
on  Lehigh  avenue,  Philadelphia,  recently  to  make  her  foi 
tune  in  the  movies.  She  arrived  at  the  office  of  the  Uni 
versal  Film  Company,  No.  1GOO  Broadway,  New  Yor 
City,  with  a  large  roll  of  manuscript — a  movie  scenario— 
and  with  the  leading  part  sufficiently  rehearsed  to  give  he 
no  trouble.  The  title  of  the  reel  life  story  was  “Neve 
Too  Late  to  Mend.”  “I’ve  got  new  shoes,  as  you  see, 
said  the  enthusiastic  miss  to  Mr.  Barry,  “and  I  know  th 
film  will  make  a  big  hit.”  Mr.  Barry  asked  her  to  wai 
while  the  manager  passed  on  the  plot.  She  had  waite 
ten  minutes  when  Policeman  Routan  of  the  West  Forty 
seventh  street  station  arrived.  Then  Agnes  was  taken  t 
the  Children’s  Societv  rooms.  Her  aunt,  with  whom  sh 
lives,  was  notified.  Agnes’  stage  name  is  Ethel  Alexandei 
she  admitted. 


Mrs.  Julia  Warner,  of  Boulder,  Cal.,  seventy-five, 
widow,  decrepit  and  in  such  dire  circumstances  that  sh 
was  about  to  become  a  county  charge,  recently  received 
check  for  $3,000  from  W.  A.  Wells,  an  attorney  of  Ne^ 
York  City,  which  will  keep  her  in  comfort  the  rest  of  he 
days.  The  cheek,  which  was  signed  by  A.  J.  Turner,  re 
veals  the  story  that  twenty  years  ago  Turner  had  a  quarre 
with  his  father,  a  hotelkeeper  in  a  New  York  suburb,  an< 
the  boy  wanted  to  go  West.  His  father  refused  to  giv 
him  funds  and  the  young  man  appealed  to  Mrs.  Warne 
for  aid.  She  lent  him  $10,  and  he  told  her  if  fortune  fa 
vored  him  he  would  pay  back  every  cent,  with  compoum 
interest.  Although  a  letter  accompanied  the  check,  Mre 
Warner  refused  to  give  the  residence  of  Turner  or  how  h 
had  made  his  money.  She  merely  stated  that  Turner  ha< 
learned  of  her  poverty  and  was  desirous  of  assisting  hi 
friend  in  her  old  age. 


An  explosion  in  the  powder  plant  of  the  E.  I.  du  Pont 
de  Nemours  Powder  Company,  at  Haskell,  N.  J.,  Marc! 
6,  resulted  in  the  death  of  five  men  engaged  in  the  manu 
facture  of  special  explosives  and  a  score  of  others  hai 
miraculous  escapes  from  death.  One  of  the  men  droppci 
a  tray  of  the  powder,  according  to  the  company  official? 
and  two  houses  burst  into  a  great  puff  of  smoke  and  dust 
Almost  simultaneously  three  other  drying  houses  near  wer 
blown  up  ^nd  their  occupants  torn  to  pieces.  A  mul 
drawing  a  ear  on  a  tramway  was  blown  fifty  feet  am 
killed.  The  plant  of  the  du  Pont  company  is  one  of  th 
largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  It  covers  more  thai 
1,000  acres,  stretching  over  the  mountainous  section 
around  Haskell  and  toward  Pompton  Lakes.  It  normall 
employs  between  GOO  and  800  men,  but  ever  since  th 
European  war  started  it  lias  been  running  conlinual] 
with  1.800  men.  They  work  in  eight-hour  shifts,  turninj 
out  between  40,000  and  50,000  pounds  of  powder  a  dav 
The  explosion  will  not  interfere  with  the  work  at  th 
plant. 
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The  Fate  of  Philip  Funk 


>R- 


LEFT  IN  THE  LAND  OF  FIRE 


'  By  “PAWNEE  JACK” 

:  - . 


(A  SERIAL  STORY) 


j  CHAPTER  VI  (continued) 

If  was  just  like  Captain  Bowers. 

'There  seemed  to  be  some  evil  spell  about  it  all. 

Tom  and  Jeff  tried  their  best  to  rouse  him,  but  failed. 

*  “We  must  get  him  away  from  here,”  said  Tom.  “Jeff, 
'c  must  get  him  down  on  the  beach;  don’t  you  think  we 
.ould  be  safer  there?” 

-  “Kbe.r  so  much,”  replied  Jeff.  “Yo‘  know  be  bluff  over¬ 
lings,  and  we  can  easily  keep  dose  little  black  demons 
[■om  coming  down  de  path.” 

]  “Get  him  on  his  feet.  He  must  be  made  to  walk!” 
t'ied  Tom.  “I  don't  care  a  rap  about  the  fate  of  Philip 
'  unk.  It  shan’t  be  ours  if  I  can  do  anything  to  prevent 
h  Catch  hold  of  his  arms,  Jeff.  Hold  him  up  so!” 
They  got  him  upon  his  feet  with  difficulty,  and  it  was 
igh  time  that  some  movement  was  made,  for  the  fierce, 
harp  yells  of  the  Fuegians  could  now  be  plainly  heard. 

,  Between  his  two  supporters,  George  staggered  down  the 
julf,  and  they  laid  him  on  the  sand  under  its  shelving 
tde. 

i  A  few  minutes  later  the  top  of  the  bluff  was  swarming 
tit.)  i  the  dwarfs. 

'  They  sent  down  showers  of  stones,  but  they  did  not 
•astc  either  arrows  or  spears. 

“They  are  coming,”  said  Jeff  at  last,  “I  hear  them, 
Sy.” 

;  “So  do  I,”  said  Tom.  “Here,  you  take  this  revolver, 
fiT.  You  can  fire  all  six  shots,  anyhow,  and  give  it  to 
(te  to  reload." 

•  Ii  was  George's  revolver,  and  as  soon  as  Jeff  got  it  in 
h  hand  they  stepped  out  in  front  of  the  path  and  blazed 
,vay  at  the  advancing  dwarfs,  while  a  shower  of  stones 
ime  whirling  down  about  their  heads. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

GLORGK  THILLS  THE  STORY  OF  PHILIP  FUNK. 

f 

i  F’-ve  minutes  of  fierce  fighting  with  the  Fuegians 
tonght  relief  for  the  rest  of  the  night. 

Recklessly  brave  the  dwarfs  had  certainly  shown  tliem- 
dves.  but  to  4and  up  against  the  revolvers  of  Tom  and 
:*ff  was  a  little  more  than  could  he  expected.  As  it  was, 
fla  n  the  fight  was  over  live  lay  dead  on  the  path  leading 
p  lo  the  top  of  the  bluff. 


All  this  killing  would  have  been  horrible  enough  to  a 
sensitive  bov  like  Tom  if  the  Fuegians  had  been  anything 
but  the  dirty  little  animals  they  were. 

“Leave  dem  bodies  right  where  dey  lie,"  said  Jeff  after 
the  retreat.  “It  will  warn  off  de  odors.  It  will  learn  dem 
long-haired  coons  dat  we’s  not  to  be  monkeyed  wiv.  Yah, 
yah,  yah !” 

The  retreat  had  been  a  regular  stampede,  and  the  dwarfs 
went  off  howling.  To  make  sure  that  they  were  actually 
gone,  Tom  ventured  up  the  path  and  took  a  look  along 
the  bluff. 

There  was  no  sign  of  them.  Even  the  distant  fires  had 
died  down.  It  looked  as  if  the  dwarfs  had  gone  away  and 
did  not  intend  to  return. 

When  Tom  got  back  to  the  beach  he  found  George  sit¬ 
ting  on  a  stone  talking  to  Jeff. 

“I’ve  braced  up,  Tom,”  he  said,  “and  Jeff’s  been  telling 
me  all  about  it.  You  needn’t  fear  that  I’ll  go  off  that  way 
again.” 

“I’m  sure  I  hope  not,”  said  Tom.  “It’s  bad  enough  as 
it  is  without  having  you  in  fits,  George.” 

“1  know  it.  It  wasn’t  exactly  a  fit.  Hysterics,  like.  I 
always  get  them  when  I'm  worked  up  to  a  certain  pitch." 

“Don't  do  it  again.  What  will  Jeff  and  I  do  without 
you?  It’s  a  terrible  situation,  George.  I  don’t  see  anv 
way  out  of  it  unless  Captain  Bowers  takes  matters  in  his 
own  hands  and  sends  a  boat  after  us.* 

“Which  he’ll  never  do,  you  may  depend,"  said  George. 
“You  don’t  understand  the  state  of  the  case.  Listen,  now. 
for  I  am  going  to  tell  you  the  whole  storv  of  the  fate  of 
Philip  Funk.” 

“I’m  glad  of  it,”  said  Tom.  “I’m  tired  of  this  mvs- 
terv,  and  that’s  a  fact.” 

“Oh,  it’s  not  so  much  of  a  mystery,"  replied  George. 
“It’s  only  a  secret  between  Captain  Bowers.  Joel  Topham 
and  myself.” 

“'Bout  buried  money?"  cried  Jeff.  “Say,  I'se  no  fool, 
Massa  George.  I  jumped  onto  dat  'ar  from  what  you 
said  to  Topham.  I'se - ” 

“Hold  up,  Jeff!”  interrupted  George.  “What  we  want 
is  to  all  understand  the  situation  equally  well,  and  you 
and  Tom  never  will  till  you  let  me  talk." 

“Go  on,  Massa  George.  I'se  as  dumb  as  an  ovstor  at 
high  tide.  Yah,  yah,  yah!  Say,  I  had  a  dream  ‘bout 
pickin’  up  gold  pieces  t'other  night,  an*  l  tink  \uw 
gwine  for  fetch  outer  this  an'  get  dal  ar  gold  all  light." 

“Will  you  be  quiet,  Jeff?"  cried  Tom. 
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•‘Heaven  send  your  dream  true,  Jell/*  said  George,  “tyit 
:  >  \e  good  tellow  keep  quiet  till  1  tell  my  story.'1 

George  then  began  as  follows:  - 

“It  was  tour  years  ago  when  I  shipped  on  the  big  J.  J. 
Ha.'iv'w,  loaded  with  a  general  cargo  for  the  California 
markets,  that  we  came  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan, 
and  l  fell  in  with  Philip  Funk.  ' 

“Our  captain  was  a  perfect  demon — a  fiend  who  would 
v  kingly  have  murdered  any  man  on  board  if  it  had 
-  rye*'  his  purpose,  and  the  mate  was  much  the  same  sort 
of  man,  only  not  so  bad. 

“From  the  first  they  were  both  terribly  down  on 
Philip  Funk,  who  was  about  my  own  age,  and  whom  I 
never  knew  until  T  shipped  with  him  in  New  York. 

“Phil  was  not  much  good,  I'll  admit.  He  was  lazy  and 
he  was  sassy  and  always  in  trouble. 

“Twice  the  captain  knocked  him  down,  and  almost 
killed  him.  and  as  for  the  mate,  they  were  everlastingly 
scrapping. 

“I  could  spin  yarns  till  morning  about  the  troubles  of 
Philip  Funk,  but  I’m  going  to  cut  it  short,  for  no  one  can 
tell  how  soon  we  may  have  to  fight  the  Fuegians  again. 

"The  trouble  came  to  a  head  right  here  at  the  entrance 
to  the  straits.  Phil  refused  to  obey  orders,  and  the  cap¬ 
tain  ordered  him  hung  to  the  yardarm. 

“That’s  the  time  the  mate  showed  himself  more  of  a 
man  than  we  of  the  crew  thought  he  was. 

"  ‘Give  the  poor  fellow  a  chance  for  his  life/  he  said. 
/Send  him  ashore  on  Terra  del  Fuego.  If  he  can  fight  it 
out  with  the  Fuegians,  why,  then,  he  deserves  to  live.1 

‘T  thought  then  that  one  fate  was  as  bad  as  the  other, 
but  I  didn't  know  the  mate.  They  put  poor  Phil  ashore 
at  a  place  very  near  here.  I  can’t  say  whether  it  was 
above  or  below,  for  the  fog  was  on  us  at  the  time,  al¬ 
though  not  so  thick  but  what  we  could  make  out  the 
bluffs.  I  was  one  of  those  who  rowed  him  out,  and  the 
mate  was  with  us.  hie  went  ashore  with  Phil,  and  said 
something  to  him  before  they  parted  which  must  have 
quieted  his  mind,  for  when  we  left  him  on  the  beach  he 
did  not  make  any  fuss  nor  say  a  word  except  to  bid  us 
all  good-by. 

“When  we  got  back  to  the  ship  I  understood  it  all,  for 
the  mate  took  me  aside  and  said:  ‘Xow,  George,  I’m 
something  like  Old  Nick,  not  quite  so  black  as  I’m  paint¬ 
ed.  I've  no  notion  of  leaving  that  poor  fellow  over  there. 
We  -hall  stop  here  till  morning,  anyhow,  and  after  mid¬ 
night,  wheD  it’s  your  watch  below,  I’ve  got  a  job  for  you 
to  do/ 

*  ‘Well/  said  T.  Tin  ready  for  you,  if  it’s  anything 
that  will  help  poor  Phil  yonder.’ 

‘‘‘It  will  help  him/  says  lie.  ‘Now  listen  while  1  tell 
von.  Yea'll  find  a  boat  astern.  The  old  man  will  be 
orar  in  the  cabin— PH  *ee  to  that.  You  go  alone,  George, 
and  if  the  fog  will  let  you,  why,  get  Phil  back  aboard, 
and  ll\  hide  hirn  till  we  get  to  Valparaiso,  where  we 
n.'i  H'j*  «omehow  to  sneak  him  on  shore  unbeknown 

to  the  old  man.’ 

-Of  I  *.ra>  only  too  willing.  The  fog  did  lift, 

j.  4  pjjv  ,j  jt  v;>-  a  uiooiiligid  night.  As  yet  we  had  not 
an \  tiling  of  the  Fuegiann,  and  wo  were  m  hopes  that 
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they,  were  away  on  some  other  part  of  the  island,  am 
would  stay  away.  At  least,  that’s  what  1  was  hoping  foi 
when  I  pulled  ashore  to  the  place  where  we  left  Philip 
Funk. 

“1  went  alone,  and  as  T  took  good  care,  to  muffle  m> 
oars,  I  don’t  think  any  one  got  onto  me.  Anyhow,  it 
there  was,  I  never  heard  a  word  said.  I  landed  on  the 
beach  very  near  here,  as  I  said  before.  The  mate  had 
told  Phil  to  be  on  hand,  but  he  wasn’t,  and  when  I 
couldn’t  find,  him  I  got  somewhat  scared.  I  hollered  and 
yelled  until  I  was  hoarse,  and  went  up  and  down  the 
beach  until  1  had  given  up  all  hope  of  finding  Phil, 
when  all  at  once  I  saw  him  on  the  bluff  coming  my  way 
and  waving  his  hand. 

“‘George!’  he  called  down  as  soon  as  he  came  near 
enough  to  make  me  hear,  ‘for  goodness  sake,  don't  make 
so  much  noise/  he  says.  ‘I’ve  made  a  big  discovery.  Look 
here.’  Then  he  held  up  an  old  leather  wallet  stuffed  full 
of  papers.  ‘It’s  all  about  buried  gold  !’  he  called  down. 
‘These  papers  tell  the  story,  and  it's  buried  right  near  here, 
near’s  I  can  make  it  out.  Go  back  and  fetch  out  the 
mate/ 

“Well,  of  course  I  agreed  to  do  it,  and  I  asked  Phil 
how  he  came  by  the  papers.  He  told  me  that  he  had 
found  a  cave  up  there  on  the  bluff  with  a  skeleton  lying 
in  it,  and  that  he  had  taken  the  papers  out  of  the  pocket 
of  an  old  coat  which  lay  near  the  bones. 

“I  asked  him  if  he  had  seen  anything  of  the  Fuegians, 
arid  he  said  he  hadn’t  and  wasn’t  a  bit  afraid  to  stav 
there  alone  while  I  went  back  after  the  mate. 

“Well,  I  went  hack  as  quick  as  ever  I  could,  and  told 
the  mate  how  the  case  stood. 

“Naturally  he  was  greatly  excited,  and  he  jumped  right 
into  the  boat  with  me,  and  we  started  for  the  shore.  We 
hadn’t  pulled  out  halfway  before  we  saw  a  fire  blazing 
on  the  bluff  with  a  lot  of  those  blamed  dwarfs  jumping 
about  it,  and.  what  was  worse,  we  couldn’t  see  nothing  of 
poor  Phil. 

“We  kept  a-going,  though.  The  dwarfs  didn't  seem  to 
see  us  nor  the  ship,  which  was,  perhaps,  because  the  fog 
was  thicker  out  our  way  than  it  was  inshore.  So  we 
rowed  on  until  just  as  we  came  to  the  beach  we  were 
struck  half  dead  with  horror  to  see  the  body  of  poor  Phil 
Funk  hanging  down  over  the  edge  of  the  bluff  by  the 

“He  must  have  been  dead,  for  we  hollered  at  him,  and 
he  never  answered.  Lying  on  the  beach  right  under  him 
was  the  wallet  with  the  papers,  which  I  got.  We  hollered 
again  to  Phil,  and  got  no  answer,  and  just  then  the 
dwarfs  got  onto  us,  and  began  to  stone  us  from  the  top 
of  the  bluff  and  to  shoot  down  arrows  at  us.  It  was  time 
to  go,  and  we  went,  leaving  Philip  Funk  to  his  fate.  He 
was  dead,  of  course,  because  if  there  had  been  any  life  left 
in  him  he  would  surely  have  answered  us.  We  pulled 
back  to  the  ship  in  a  hurry,  and  just  in  time,  too,  for  a 
few  minutes  later  a  wind  sprang  up  and  blew  the  fog 
away.  'That  showed  the  dwarfs  our  ship,  and  t  hey  started 
out  after  us  in  their  canoes.  We  had  to  wake  up  the  skip¬ 
per,  and  be  ordered  up  anchor,  and  away  we  went..  And 
that,  Tom,  is  the  true  story  of  the  fate  of  Pliilin  Punk/’ 

(To  be  continued) 
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ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 


\  HONEST  BEGGAR  BRINGS  BACK  $5. 
i  Not  knowing  that  her  son,  Austin  Latenser,  load  hidden 
>i  S')  bill  in  a  pair  of  his  old  shoes,  Mrs.  Herman  Latenser. 
Mf  Atchison,  Kan.,  gave  the  shoes  to  a  beggar.  But  in 
Allis  case  an  honest  heart  beat  under  a  dirty  shirt  and 
^within  an  hour  after  Mrs.  Latenser  had  given  him  the 
Alices  the  beggar  returned  and  gave  her  the  money  that  lie 
Mound  in  them. 

!1  _ 
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TO  CLEAN  WATCH  CHAINS. 

I*  Gold  or  silver  watch  chains  can  lie  cleaned  with  a  very 
1  excellent  result,  no  matter  whether  they  be  matt  or  pol¬ 
ished,  by  laying  them  for  a  few  seconds  in  pure  aqua 
‘jtimmoma.  They  should  then  be  rinsed  in  alcohol,  and 
finally  shaken  in  clean  sawdust,  free  from  sand.  Imita¬ 
tion  gold  and  plated  chains  should  be  cleaned  in  benzine, 
uthen  rinsed  in  alcohol,  and  afterward  shake  in  dry  sasv- 
5  dust. 


POWER  DEVELOPED  IN  CANNONS. 

I  Monsieur  Le  Commandant  Regnault  has  calculated  the 
actual  horse -power  developed  during  the  firing  of  a  pro¬ 
jectile  by  some  modern  specimens  of  artillery.  The  results 
kare  truly  astounding.  In  the  case  of  a  cannon  of  moderate 
i  size,  projecting  a  projectile  weighing  7  kilogrammes  with 
■’an  initial  velocity  of  500  meters,  the  deflagration  of  the 
^explosive  lasting  about  one  hundredth  of  a  second,  we 
’'have,  during  that  time,  work  done  to  the  extent  of  115,000 
horse-power.  For  larger  artillery,  where  the  weight  of 
the  projectile  reaches  and  surpasses  500  kilogrammes,  the 
initial  velocity  being  900  meters,  we  have  no  less  than  25 
•  million  horse-power  developed  during  the  explosion.  These 
)  figures  give  an  idea  of  the  formidable  efforts  which  the 
2 metal  of  modern  pieces  of  artillery  has  to  support. 
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PIGEON  BECOMES  CHUM  OF  VETERAN 

POSTMAN. 

A  pigeon  has  literally  adopted  Julius  Chueden,  one  of 
Uncle  Sam’s  letter  carriers  in  Shelbyville,  Ind.,  who  has 
been  in  the  mail  service  here  for  many  years.  Some  time 
a 'i'  the  pigeon  began  to  follow  Chueden  on  his  letter 
route.  At  first  he  thought  little  of  the  bird’s  attentions, 
but  n<  they  continued  he  saw  that  it  was  net  a  coincidence 
that  the  bird  met  him  at  a  certain  place  each  day,  but  that 
it  was  deliberately  making  a  friend  of  him.  Now  it  is  not 
unusual  for  person?  along  the  mail  route  to  see  the  bird 
perched  on  Chucden’s  shoulder  or  flying  close  after  him  as 
le  calls  from  house  to  house.  The  pigeon  always  meets  the 
mail  carrier  at  a  certain  place  on  his  route  and  then,  as 
!  be  route  i?  finished,  leaves  him  to  go  to  its  place  of  abode, 
t  bueden  does  not  know  who  is  thn  owner  of  the  pigeon. 
II  ■  would  gladly  take  the  bird  to  his  own  home,  but  fears 
■  would  cause  if  to  abandon  its  habit  of  following  him 
on  his  daily  trips. 


BOY  MAKES  $7,000  IN  WHEAT. 

Henry  Koohn,  an  unsophisticated  country  boy  from 
Galvn,  McPherson  County,  was  sent  to  Hutchinson,  Kan., 
by  his  father  to  got  an  education  in  a  business  college. 

His  father  gave  him  $250  and  good  advice.' 

‘‘Now,  Henry,  be  careful,”  his  father  advised.  “This 
will  be  enough  money,  but  you  can’t  have  any  extras  on 
this.”  Henry  returned  home  the  other  day,  driving  a  1915 
model  racing  roadster.  lie  wore  a  tailor-made  suit  ami  a 
diamond  ring.  Also  he  had  in  his  pocket  a  bank-book 
showing  that  he  lias  $2,500  or  more  on  deposit  in  a  local 
bank. 

A  few  days  after  his  arrival  in  Hutchinson  with  his 
$250,  lie  fell  in  with  a  friend  of  his  father,  a  grain  man, 
who  had  just  made  a  rich  strike  in  wheat.  Henry  was 
tempted.  He  invested  his  $250  in  wheat.  Usually  it  pan< 
out  the  other  way.  In  Henry’s  case  it  didn’t.  Some  say 
be  cleaned  up  as  much  as  $7,000.  Others  put  it  at  $4,000. 
Henry  wouldn’t  say.  But  he  invested  part  of  it  in  a 
roadster  and  drove  home. 

“Urn  not  going  to  business  college,”  he  declared.  “I’m 

too  busy.” 


BASEBALL  FOR  ARMY  AND  NAVY. 

Baseball  as  a  means  of  encouraging  recruiting  for  the 
army  and  navy  is  the  latest  plan  being  tried  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  service.  Secretary  Garrison  of  the  army  strongly 
favors  the  plan  and  the  various  recruiting  stations  are  al¬ 
ready  on  the  lookout  for  recruits  who  can  play  the  game. 

It  is  proposed  to  form  leagues  among  the  various  re¬ 
cruiting  stations  and  promote  interest  in  the  camps.  Tn 
Chicago  the  scheme  has  gone  so  far  that  President  Weegii- 
man  of  the  Federal  League  club  has  given  permission  for 
the  soldiers  to  use  his  park  to  play  their  games.  It  is  now 
expected  that  the  clubs  in  other  leagues  will  make  similar 
offers. 

In  accepting  President  Weegh man’s  offer,  Secretary 
Gar risen  of  the  army  wrote : 

“It  is  the  aim  of  fhe  military  authorities  to  make  the 
army  as  attractive  to  young  men  as  is  possible  to  make  it 
consistent  with  the  purpose  for  which  they  enter  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  United  States.  With  this  end  in  view,  athletics 
arc  always  encouraged,  and  baseball  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  athletic  sports  throughout  the  army.  Further¬ 
more,  I  am  keenly  interested  in  securing  good,  clean  men 
for  the  army  and  feel  satisfied  that  there  is  no  better  field 
for  securing  such  men  than  among  baseball  plavers.” 

In  the  Navy  Department  word  has  been  sent  out  to  many 
of  tlie  official.;  in  charge  of  recruiting  stations  to  pay  >pe- 
cial  attention  in  making  reports  of  recruits  to  mention 
about  their  knowledge  and  experience  in  baseball.  L,m 
season  there  was  a  team  of  recruits  in  Norfolk.  Vo.,  which 
played  v' ‘Tty-two  games  during  the  season  and  lo<t  only 
twenty-two,  a  record  which  they  boast  of  and  maintain 
is  not  equaled  by  any  amateur  club  in  the  country. 
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DICKE 


■OIL 


the  lucky  boy  trader 


By  DICK  ELLISON 


(A  SERIAL  STORY) 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 


Till:  WIDOW  s  UXFORTUXATE  LOVE  AFFAIR. 

_  Mrs*  ^0ubleday  ^as  overjoyed  at  learning  that  Xettie 
"aS  1°  b°  hei‘  dau^hter-in-la w,  and  she  actually 
bhed  Tearf,  oi  i°y  ^  she  saw  the  boy  fold  the  girl  to  his 
jivasT.  She  had,  for  some  time,  suspected  that  Dick  was 

in  love  with  her,  although  neither  had  said  anything  about 
it  ro  the  other. 

‘-Why  Mrs.  Doubleday,1 *  said  Xettie,  “I  have  been  in 
lou.  with  him  ever  since  he  made  that  leap  and  saved  my 
'1Ie-  ^ut  1  never  dreamed  that  he  would  fall  in  love  with 
me,  or  that  I  would  be  so  fortunate  as  to  win.  him  for  a 
husband.” 


'*Oh,  I  have  been  laying  for  you  ali  the  time/*  said  Dick 
*•-  he  ?at  hy  witil  ber  band  in  his.  icWe  are  both  wurm 
but  1  indulged  in  the  hope  that  if  I  could  make  a  forfjine 
that  you  nor  your  parents  would  object  to  me” 

A\h\,  Dick,  my  father  told  me  more  than  two  years 
ago  that  you  were  worth  more  than  all  the  boys  in  Dan¬ 
bury,  and  that  the  girl  who  won  you  would  be  one  oP'thc- 
most  fortunate.  He  often  praises  you  for  your  devotion 
to  your  mother,  aud  in  presence  of  mother  and/myself. 
Mother,  too,  often  remarked  it.  Father  said  that  the  boy 
who  made  a  good  son  would  make  a  good  husband.” 

“Xettie,”  said  Mrs.  Doubleday,  “no  mother  ever  had 
a  better  son  than  Dick  has  been  to  me.  He  lias  alwav$ 
been  affectionate  and  considerate.  Everything  he  earned 
he  gave  to  me.  All  of  his  property,  except  his  cash  in 
bank,  is  deeded  to  me ;  but  when  lie  and  you  marry  I  am 
going  to  have  every  dollar  of  the  property  conveyed  back 
to  him.” 

“Xo,  you  won’t,  mother,”  said  Dick.  “You  must  keep 
enough  to  make  sure  of  your  own  future.  There  is  enough 
for  both  of  us.” 

“Dick,”  she  said,  “I  am  a  widow,  you  know,  and  may 
marry  again  some  day.”  , 

“Great  Scott!  I  never  thought  of  that.” 

Xettie  laugh'  I  heartily  aud  exclaimed: 

“Hvw  blind  you  have  been.  I  can  name  half  a  dozen 
men  in  Danbury  who  have  been  making  goo-goo  eyes  at 
her  in  the  year  pa3t.” 

“T"l!  me  who  they  an.*,”  he  said,  “and  I  will  lick  every 
one  of  them  in  Hiccession.” 

•  Wi.  ..  Dirk,  tb  n’t  yor.  want  your  mother  to  marry  and 

to  happy  again?" 

“Well,  1  want  her  to  be  happy,  but,  by  George,  I  have 


been  taking  care  of  her  so  much  that  this  thought  of  hei 
marrying  upsets  me.” 

„  “Wh?  h°u  cruel  man!”  laughed  Xettie.  “Instead  0 
feeling  that  way  you  should  stand  up  with  her  and  give 
1  her  away  at  the  altar  to  the  man  she  loves. ” 

All  right.  J  suppose  I  can  bring  myself  to  that  point, 
but  you  have  got  to  give  me  time  to  do  it.” 

“Mother,  you  are  not  engaged,  are  you?” 

“Xo,  Dick,”  she  laughed. 

Well,  has  anybody  asked  you  to  marry  him5” 

“Xo,  but  I  have  had  several  hints.” 

“1 11  be  hanged  if  1  ever  kept  a  secret  from  you.” 

“Dick,  I  haven't  kept  any  secret  from  you  either,”  she 
interrupted  quickly. 

lhat  evening  Xettie  told  her  parents  that  Dick  had 

asked  her  to  marry  him,  and  that  she  had  referred  him 
to  them. 

“All  right,  my  girl,”  said  her  father,  “vou  have  caurdit 
the  best  young  man  in  Danbury,  and  he  and  you  can  settle 
the  matter  between  yourselves,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  ” 
Her  mother  was  equally  as  well  satisfied  with  the  match. 
Dick  had  never  visited  Lit  her  home,  but  they  had  met  in 
many  places,  and  at  the  homes  of  friends. 

The  next  morning  she  wrote  him  a  frank  letter  stating 
that  her  parents  were  pleased  with  the  engagement. 

He  showed  the  note  to  his  mother,  who  was  as* much 
pleased  with  it  as  he  was. 

Xettie  Brown  had  quite  a  number  of  admirers,  several 
of  whom  were  regular  visitors  at  the  house. 

1  hey  escorted  her  to  places  of  amusement  and  fre¬ 
quently  to  church  on  Sunday  evenings,  and  often  when 
Dick  called  on  her  after  their  engagement  he  found  other 

young  men  present,  but  none  of  them  suspected  the  state 
of  affairs. 

One  day  Dick's  mother  said  to  him : 

“Dick,  Mr.  Haygood  has  asked  me  to  marry  him." 

Dick  looked  at  her  and  asked: 

“What  did  you  tell  him,  mother?” 

“Why,  J  told  him  [  would  consult  you  about  it.*’ 
“Don't  you  consult  me,  mother.  Just  consult  your  own 
heart.  He  is  a  good  man,  and  is  all  right,  but  I  guess  vou 
are  somewhat  older  than  he  is.” 

“Oh,  yes!  Of  course,  1  think  I  am  live  or  six  year* 
older  than  he  is,  but  that  don't  make  any  difference.” 

<>,  ol  00 urn*  not.  Lul,  do  you  want  to  marry  him?” 
“Well,  after  you  and  Xetlie  are  married,  it  will  bo  a 
little  lonesome  for  me.” 
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“Indeed  it  won’t  mother.  It  won't  make  any  difference 
v.  ith  me.  for  Nettie  and  I  will  live  with  yon.” 

"Dick,  I  have  thought  of  that.  You  will  find  that  Net- 
1  la  s  mother  will  not  he  willing  for  her  to  do  that.  She 
will  either  insist  on  you  two  living  with  her,  or  else  go 
to  housekeeping  yourselves,  and  I  really  think  that  it 
would  he  best  for  you  to  have  your  own  home,  for  neither 
v  of  you  will  ever  be  tempted  to  say  anything  about  Too 
much  mother-in-law/  ” 

t  A  few  months  later,  when  Dick  had  just  reached  his 
:  majority,  his  mother  transferred  to  him  all  the  property 
‘  I  hat  had  been  put  in  her  name  in  Danbury,  except  the  lit- 
>  tie  cottage  home,  and  the  horse  and  carriage,  and  the 
J  deeds  were  recorded  in  the  county  courthouse. 

Uaygood  was  a  lawyer,  and,  having  a  good  deal  of  busi- 
:  ness  at  the  courthouse,  soon  became  acquainted  with  the 
.  fads  of  the  transfer. 

,  fie  spoke  to  Mrs.  Doubleday  about  it. 
r  “Why,  yes,”  she  said.  “All  the,  property  was  put  in  my 
;  name  because  he  was  a  minor  in  law.  He  earned  it  all 
:  himself,  but  he  wouldn’t  let  me  give  up  my  home  here, 
:  because  he  was  born  in  it,  and  insisted  that  I  should  keep 
i  it  as  long  as  I  lived.” 

“Well,  it  strikes  me  that  you  should  have  consulted  me 
!  about  it  before  making  the  transfer,”  said  Haygood. 

“Why,  do  you  care?”  she  inquired. 

“Well,  I  confess  that  it  is  quite  a  disappointment  to 
me.”  / 

She  turned  white  in  the  face,  and  remarked,  after  a  lit¬ 
tle  reflection : 

“It  is  quite  a  disappointment  to  me  also.  I  thought 
that  I  was  loved  for  myself  alone,  but  it  seems  that  I  was 
not.” 

He  protested  that  he  did  love  her,  but  she  was  verv 
cold  to  him,  and  let  him  go  away  without  kissing  him. 

The  next  morning  at  the  breakfast  table  Dick  noticed 
that  her  face  showed  signs  of  having  passed  a  sleepless 
night.  He  inquired  what  the  trouble  was,  and  she  frankly 
told  him. 

“Mother,  he  is  unworthy  of  the  love  of  a  true  woman,” 
he  remarked.  “He  is  nothing  but  a  fortune-hunter.  Just 
wait  for  a  while  and  see  what  he  will  do.” 

He  could  see  (hat  his  mother  was  hard  hit,  and  for  a 
week  or  two  she  was  drooping  and  grieving. 

Haygood  never  called  at  the  cottage  again. 

In  the  meantime  Dick  was  engaged  in  another  specula¬ 
tion  with  some  railroad  shares,  and  in  a  few  months  they 
practically  doubled  bis  fortune. 

He  then  retransferred  every  dollar  of  the  property  his 
mother  bad  transferred  to  him  and  again  it  was  recorded 
in  her  name,  and  again  she  was  the  rich  widow  Double- 
da'*. 

Haygood  tried  to  renew  the  engagement,  but  she  really 
would  not  recognize  him  on  the  streets.  The  truth  is  that 
the  lawyer  suspected  that  Dick  was  at  the  bottom  of  the 
whole  affair  and  had  suggested  the  original  transfer  of  the 
property  to  ted  him  and  he  kicked  himself  for  having 
failed  <o  stand  the  test.  As  the  engagement  had  not  been 
announced,  other  people  knew  nothing  of  it. 

Dick  and  Nettie  Brown  finally  married,  and  his  mother 


was  one  of  the  bridesmaids,  together  with  several  young 
ladies,  former  schoolmates  of  the  bride. 

♦She  was  ns  pretty  as  any  in  the  bunch,  and  look<H 

equally  as  youthful. 

One  day  Dick  was  a  witness  in  a  lawsuit  in  the  county 
court,  in  which  Lawyer  Haygood  was  one  of  the  counsel. 

Haygood  cross-examined  him  very  savagely.  He  kept 
very  cool  and  answered  one  question  four  times. 

When  it  was  put  to  him  a  fifth  time  in  a  different  way, 
Dick  remarked : 

“I  decline  lo  answer  that  question  again,  sir.  I  have 
answered  it  four  times  already.” 

Haygood  appealed  to  the  judge,  who  turned  to  the  wit¬ 
ness  and  remarked  : 

“It  will  do  no  harm  to  answer  it  again.” 

“Then,  your  honor,  I  will  answer  it  b}*  simply  re¬ 
ferring  to  my  former  answers.  The  counsel  is  simply  try¬ 
ing  to  make  me  contradict  myself.  I  understand  well 
what  his  object  is.” 

The  lawyer  protested,  and  the  judge  suggested  that  as 
the  question  had  been  asked  and  answered  four  times  that 
the  counsel  should  be  satisfied  with  it. 

“Your  honor,  I  insist  upon  an  answer  from  the  wit¬ 
ness.” 

Quick  as  a  flash  Dick  exclaimed: 

“The  witness  will  not  answer  it  again,  for  the  counsel  's 
intention  is  to  force  the  witness  to  unconsciously  contra¬ 
dict  himself,  which  is  contrary  to  law  and  morals,  not  to 
say  honor.” 

“Does  the  witness  intend  to  impugn  my  honor?"  the 
counsel  asked. 

“Yes;  witness  is  fully  aware  of  the  counsel’s  lack  of 
honor." 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

CONCLUSION. 

Xaturallv  the  judge  very  promptly  rebuked  Dick  for  his 
remarks  on  the  witness  stand. 

“Your  honor,”  said  Dick,  “I  had  no  intention  of  show¬ 
ing  disrespect  to  the  court  or  violating  any  of  its  usages.” 

“The  apology  is  accepted,”  said  the  judge,  and,  turning 
to  the  lawyer,  he  added: 

“Go  on  with  the  case.” 

Haygood  again  repeated  the  question. 

“The  question  is  ruled  out,”  said  the  judge,  quite  angry 
at  the  counsel's  conduct. 

ocs  j  oui  honor  say  that  the  answers  already  given  to 
that  question  are  ruled  out  also?” 

“No,”  said  the  judge,  “but  all  repetition  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  ruled  out  as  being  entirely  unnecessary.” 

Haygood’s  case  rested  entirely  upon  his  making  the  wit¬ 
ness  either  contradict  or  qualify  his  former  answers ; 
hence  lie  put  it  to  him  in  different  ways,  and  Dick,  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  gratify  him,  refused  to  answer  him. 

The  judge  finally  threatened  to  fine  counsel  for  con¬ 
tempt  of  court  if  he  repeated  the  question  again. 

“\our  honor,  1  decline  to  examine  the  witne^  ..rv 
further.” 


(To  he  continued) 
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TIMELY  TOPICS 


Kansas  fanners  have  paid  for  their  farms  in  various 
M-avs.  some  by  enormous  wheat  crops  and  by  raising  cattle, 
bur  no  method  was  more  unique  than  that  taken  by  Daniel 
.  ai.  r  uir,  chairman  of  the  board  of  county  commission¬ 
ers,  when  he  came  to  Kansas  forty  years  ago.  Mr.  Mac- 
Art  hur  was  an  expert  trapper,  having  followed  that  occu- 
>pation  in  the  Hudson  Bay  country,  and  Kansas  was  rich  in 
fur-bearing  animals.  In  two  years  Mr.  MacArthur  earned 
enoug.T  with  his  traps  to  pay  for  his  first  160  acres  of 


An  inquiry  was  received  at  the  local  postoffice,  L’Anse, 
Mich.,  from  Michael  Ford,  of  Tin  Cup,  Colo.,  asking  if 
Allen  Johnston  was  living  here.  Mr.  Johnston  died  re¬ 
cently,  but  his  widow  and  sons  are  here.  Mr.  Ford  was 
notified  to  this  cileet,  and  Mrs.  Hannah  Johnston,  the 
widow,  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ford  in  which  he  en¬ 
closed  a  money  order  for  $15,  stating  that  he  had  borrowed 
that  amount  from  Mr.  Johnston  at  the  old  Butterfield 
house,  at  Houghton,  forty  years  ago,  and  that  now  he 
wanted  to  return  the  money. 


li\ orced  woman.  Edward  Brodkast  was  sentenced  lo  jail 
Cel.  22,  1013,  vyhen  lie  refused  to  pay  $35  a  month  for  the 
support  of  his  wife  and  two  children.  lie  had  in  his  pos¬ 
session  at  the  time  a  check  for  $120,  payable  jointly  to  his 
wile  and  himself.  He  refused  to  assign  his  interest  in  the 
check  to  his  wife,  stating  lie  would  spend  the  rest  of  his 
days N in  jail  rather  than  contribute  one  cent  to  her  sup¬ 
port.  He  languished  in  jail  until  Judge  Leary  released 
him,  the  maker  of  the  check  agreeing  to  pay  the  money 
into  couid.  Brodkast  made  no  appearance  to  claim  the 
money  and  it  was  paid  to  his  wife. 


A  youthful  lore  romance  found  its  culmination  here 
►at  an  unusual  wedding  ceremony,  under  unusual  condi¬ 
tions,  when  Mrs.  Dora  Ward  was  wedded  to  Albert  F. 
Hutchison,  both  of  Readstown,  Wis.  The  ceremony  was 
performed  in  a  hack  standing  in  front  of  the  Episcopal 
rectory.  Hutchison  has  been  in  Rochester,  Minn.,  for 
some  time  to  consult  physicians,  and  it  is  realized  that  his 
condition  is  somewhat  serious.  Mrs.  Dora  Ward,  a  sweet¬ 
heart  of  his  youth,  learning  of  his  serious,  illness,  rushed 
to  Rochester  to  become  his  bride.  Hutchison’s  physical 
weakness  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  leave  the  hack  to 
enter  the  rectory,  so  the  rector  was  summoned  without,  the 
nuptial  vows  being  spoken  in  the  public  cab. 


The  Iron  Cross,  a  decoration  created  in  1813,  at  the 
time  of  the  German  Wars- of  Liberation,  and  revived  in 
1870,  during  the  Franco-German  war,  is  the  most  highly- 
prized  recognition  of  valor  in  the  present  conflict.  While 
the  decoration  and  the  spirit  animating  those  on  whom  it 
is  conferred  have  remained  the  same  as  one  hundred  years 
ago,  typically  modern  methods  have  been  adopted  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  crosses.  In  fact,  an  extensive  use  is  made  of 
electrically  operated  machinery  for  tiro  various  stages  of 
manufacture  at  the  workshops  intrusted  by  the  German 
army  authorities  with  producing  the  Iron  Cross.  Iron 
Crosses  are  by  no  means  produced  by  casting.  Rectangu¬ 
lar  pieces  of  sheet  iron  stamped  out  with  a  punching  ma¬ 
chine  are  struck  with  steel  dies  on  powerful  presses,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  tne  rules  laid  down  by  the  order  committee. 
After  being  thus  prepared  and  tested,  the  Iron  Crosses  are 
taken  to  the  silversmith’s,  where  the  soldering  is  done,  a 
fine  silver  border  added,  and  the  finishing  completed. 


When  Mrs.  Julia  O’Keefe,  of  679  East  179th  street,  the 
Bronx,  X.  Y..  was  preparing  recently  to  move  her  board¬ 
ing  house  from  129  blast  105th  street  the  carpets  in  the 
house  'he  wa-  leaving  were  taken  up.  Under  the  carpet 
in  one  of  the  bedrooms  she  found  three  savings-bank  books 
•bowing  deposit-  and  accrued  interest  amounting  to  $5,000 
to  the  credit  of  Thomas  Griffin,  a  conductor  on  the  Lex¬ 
ington  avenue  surface  line,  who  lived  in  the  room  before 
May  25,  1903.  when  he  died.  The  hank  books  had  been 
binder  the  carpet  for  twelve  years  without  any  one  know- 
ihi'  of  their  existence  or  of  the  fact  that  Griffin  had  left 
ir.v  money.  As  far  as  is  known  the  mamhad  no  relatives, 
rr  <  Mr-  O’Keefe  aid  that  she  would  turn  the  books  over 
to  tie  public  administrator. 


After  serving  !<>::*  ? ' •  <  1 1  months  in  the  count}'  jail.  Min- 
I’O/1  ,  ilimony  pr-oncr  rather  than  turn  over 

wifi*  a  oherd.  f'li  V  1  20  Pi  apply  on  $1,085  hack  ali- 
,  due  her.  K  :  a  ’  Brodkast  lost  the  fight  when  Dis- 
v  W\  r.  1/  ;ir  ordered  the  money  paid  to  the 


Ever  since  the  Williamsburg  bridge.  Xew  York,  was 
constructed  a  great  deal  of  trouble  has  periodically  arisen 
over  the  shortness  of  the  life  of  the  pavements  used  in  the 
roadbed.  Xo  matter  what  sort  of  paving  blocks  were  put 
down,  the  heavy  nature  of  the  traffic  and  the  incessancy 
with  which  it  flows  soon  resulted  in  deep,  troublesome  ruts 
along  either  side  of  the  road.  Lately  this  depreciation  has 
gone  forward  at  a  considerably  faster  rate  owing  to  the 
increased  weight  of  trucks  which  pass  over  it.  After  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  every  known  type  of  pavement,  the 
bridge  engineers,  as  a  last  resort,  hit  upon  the  idea  of  lin¬ 
ing  the  edges  of  the  road  where  the  ruts  occurred  with 
iron  blocks.  The  blocks  are  cast  hollow  with  open  ends 
and  sides,  perforated  tops  and  closed  bottoms.  They  are 
afterward  filled  with  concrete.  To  break  up  the  old  pave¬ 
ments  a  pneumatic  hammer  with  chisel  point  was  used  in 
breaking  and  knocking  out  (lie  rivets  of  worn-out  struc¬ 
tural  work.  An  engineer  of  the  bridge  paving  department 
extricated  a  seemingly  worthless  machine  of  Ibis  type  from 
the  junk  heap,  had  it  repaired  and  put  il  to  work  on  the 
old  and  rutted  paving.  The  paving  blocks  wen*  so  tinalv 
cemented  that  a  man  with  a  pick  could  scarcely  make  an 
impression  on  them.  Under  the  blows  of  the  rejuvenated 
“rivet  buster/’  however,  the  paving  blocks  are  readily 
broken  apart. 


— 
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;;  GOOD  CURRENT  NEWS  ARTICLES 

Reginald  Durant,  of  Saratoga,  had  two  lines  out  from 
t  a  small  boat  in  the  gulf  stream  the  other  day  and  caught 
jo  a  j owlish  which  weighed  275  pounds  and  a  sailfish  four 
u  and  a  half  feet  long.  The  latter  was  too  small  to  get  into 
[  the  sailfish  club  coldest. 

1  - 

t  All  arrangements  having  been  previously  made  for  the 
’  marriage  of  her  daughter  Evelyn  to  Elmer  EL  Y  el  son,  of 
1  Pontiac,  Mich.,  and  for  the  christening  of  her  grandson, 
Lawrence  Yelson,  Mrs.  Robert  Johns,  president  of  the 
“  Wood  lawn  Woman's  Club,  kept  to  the  schedule  and  then 
ordered  the  funeral  ceremony  for  her  husband  lo  proceed 
,  in  the  same  room  within  an  hour  of  the  wedding  and 
v  christening. 

5  - 

‘i  Exposition  guards  have  already  been  established  to  keep1 
1  careful  watch  over  ihc  growing  rose  bushes  that  have  been  ! 
1  entered  by  famous  growers  of  the  world  in  competition  for 
€  the  $1,000  prize  for  the  best  rose,  hitherto  unnamed  and 
^  never  before  exhibited,  which  can  be  produced.  This  rose, 

.  when  the  award  is  made,  will  he  given  a  name  that  will 
j;  pertain  to  the  exposition,  thus  perpetuating  the  name  and 
,l  the  glory  of  the  exposition  through  the  medium  of  a  lovely 
t  bloom. 


Historic  old  Liberty  Pell,  which  tried  so  valiantly  to 
proclaim,  far  and  wide,  the  joyful  news  of  our  declaration 
of  independence,  recently  tried  its  voice  again,  and  this 
time  succeeded  in  making  itself  heard  a  thousand  times 
.  farther.  Fitted  under  the  bell  was  a  telephone  transmitter 
,  connected  with  the  transcontinental  telephone  line,  and 
j  when  it  was  tapped  with  the  mallet  the  ring  of  the  cracked 
.  old  bell  was  heard  in  San  Francisco.  A  record  of  this  his¬ 
toric  event  was  made  by  a  phonograph  so  that  the  tones 
t  of  the  veteran  of  Revolutionary  limes  might  ring  down 
!  through  the  ages. 
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!  the  incidents  connected  with  one  of  these  operation  are 
given  in  the  note  which  says:  “Listeners  conveniently 
placed  established  the  proximity  of  a  gallery  of  the  enemy 
and  learned  by  their  whisperings  that  it  was  occupied. 
The  difficult  operation  of  mining  then  began.  Ventilators 
were  stopped  because  it  was  feared  the  noise  they  made 
might  attract  the  Germans'  attention.  The  candles  mo  l 
for  illumination  frequently  went  out  for  lack  of  oxygen. 
Finally  the  Germans  became  aroused  to  the  dangers  which 
confronted  them,  and  soon  the  blows  of  their  picks  were 
heard.  The  French  sappers  worked  faster  than  their  ad¬ 
versaries,  however,  and  exploded  1,400  pounds  of  lyddite, 
destroying  the  enemy’s  gallery  and  asphyxiating  the  Ger¬ 
mans  working  there.” 

- - — 

GRINS  AND  CHUCKLES 

Grocer — What  have  vou  been  doing  in  the  cellar  so 
long?  Grocer’s  Apprentice — I  have  been  cleaning  out  the 
molasses  measure.  It  was  so  choked  up  that  it  didn’t  hold 
rncre’n  half  a  quart.  Grocer — Oh,  that’s  what  you've  been 
doing,  eh?  Well,  von  take  your  hat  and  go  home,  and  tell 
your  father  to  put  you  into  the  tract  distributing  business. 
You  ain’t  fitted  for  the  grocery  trade. 

o  t/ 


A  Yew  York  girl  married  a  rather  fast  young  man,  and, 
meeting  one  of  her  girl  friends,  said:  “My  husband  lias 
reformed  entirely.  Yes,  Charlie  has  quit  spending  the 
nights  in  file  saloons,  he  doesn’t  go  to  the  race  track  anv 
more,  he  has  given  up  going  to  balls  and  parties,  and  lie 
spends  all  his  time  with  me.  Isn’t  it  wonderful?"  “Wheu 
were  you  married?*’  “Day  before  yesterday'.'’ 


At  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning  two  duelists,  who  are 
to  fight  to  the  death  at  a  place  in  the  suburbs,  met  at  the 
ticket  office  of  the  railway  station.  “Give  me  a  return 
ticket,  as  usual,”  says  the  first,  duelist  to  the  clerk,  in  a 
terrible  tone  and  with  a  ferocious  twist  of  his  mustache. 
“I — 1  say.  do  you  always  buy  return  tickets?"  stammers 
his  opponent.  “Always.”  “Then  I  apologize.” 


Visiting  one  of  the  theaters  a  short  time  ago  a  country¬ 
man  found,  on  looking  carefully  at  his  playbill  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  first  act,  that  three  months  elapsed  before 
the  commencement  of  the  second.  He  at  once  went  to  the. 
box  office  and  said:  “Beg  pardon,  sir.  but  I  must  ask  you 
to  return  mv  money.  I’m  obliged  to  get  back  home  to¬ 
morrow,  so  that  you  can  see  T  can’t  manage  to  stop  for 
your  second  act." 


7  7  - ’  - UIC  1  VFUIIX 

as  the  latter  started  to  church,  “is  n  fve-cent  piece  and 
quarter.  You  can  put  whichever  you  please  into  the  ooi 
tribution  box.  Benny  thanked  his  papa  and  went  1 
church.  Curious  to  know  winch  coin  Benny  had  riven  h 
papa  asked  him  when  he  returned :  “Well.  Bemw.  whir 
of  the  coins  did  you  give?”  “Well,  papa,  it  wa<  this  wax 
ho  replied.  “The  preacher  said  the  Lord  loved  n  ehccrG 
giver  and  I  knew  1  could  give  a  nickel  a  good  deni  mm 
cheerfully  than  I  could  n  quarter,  so  I  put  the  nickel  it:  " 
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?JHK  MYSTERY  OF  THE  l  B'l'OX  1'AXIC. 


By  Kit  Clyde 


ipi 

•  town  (f  l  pi  on  hail  several  hanking  institutions, 
:i‘"1  vt  them  Wer*  considered  aouml  and  solid  financial- 
'*  *.  a  Sll'-Ie  business  man  in  the  town,  or  the  sur- 

rnuimmg  n  win,  would  have  hesitated  a  moment  in  trust- 
1  mg  h»s  entire  fortune  to  their  keeping,  had  circumstances 
reiuciod  sue  it  action  necessary.  Their  paper  was  good  in 
all  tee  banks  of  Xew  England,  and  even  in  Xcw  York.  It 
was  well  known  that  they  did  nothing  but  a  steady,  legiti- 
^mate  business  with  business  men  in  and  around  Upton _ 

■that  no  Wall  street  speculations  were  countenanced  in  any 

wav  whatever. 

• 

But.  while  all  the  banks  were  considered  sound 
financial!},  the  Upton  Bank,  in  particular,  was  regarded 
as  the  strongest.  It  was  owned  by  one  man — old  Silas 
t  oggs.vell  a  very  rich  man  who  had  made  Ins  fortune  by 
\  dint  of  industry  and  shrewd  speculation.  He  was  a  sturdy 
old  Roman,  whose  integrity  was  as  the  eternal  hills — im¬ 
movable.  Everybody  knew  the  old  banker.  His  word 
was  as  good  as  a  United  States  bond  as  long  as  he  lived, 
and  he  was  sure  to  have  enough  to  redeem  it  after  his 
|  death.  But  be  was  sordid;  he  loved  gold  for  itself,  and 
l  tiie  power  and  influence  it  gave  him.  While  he  was  public- 
spirited,  and  gave  liberally  at  times,  it  was  always  noticed 
^tiiat  even  his  charities  returned  a  handsome  per  cent  in 
the  long  run.  As  for  private  charity,  he  had  no  such 
weakness. 

The  poor  had  long  since  learned  the  utter  uselessness  cf 
applying  to  him  for  help.  He  was  deaf  to  all  their  ap¬ 
peals.  But  his  motherless  daughter  Edith,  his  only  child, 
was  the  reverse  of  all  that.  She  was  as  good  as  she  was 
beautiful,  and  hundreds  had  often  showered  blessings  on 
her  head  for  trie  timely  aid  she  had  rendered. 

Among  those  in  his  employ  in  the  bank,  which  was 
on  the  ground  floor  of  the  Coggswell  residence,  was  a 
youth  of  some  one-and-twentv  years,  bv  the  name  of  Willie 
E*xton.  Willie  was  the  only  son  of  his  widowed  mother, 
f  well  ns  her  only  support.  His  affection  for  his  mother 
va-  only  equaled  by  his  industry  and  strict  attention  to 
business.  Five  years  in  the  bank,  he  had  risen  from  one 
}y  -Aon  to  another,  till  he  was  given  a  place  of  no  little 
re-:>.'.!i3ibilitv,  with  a  salary,  moderate  though  it  was.  that 
l  er.  bled  hirn  to  maintain  his  fond  mother  in  comfort  and 
quiet  respect. 

One  Sunday  afternoon  Willie  rescued  Edith  from  al- 
?;.••  •  certain  death, -at  the  risk  of  bis  own  life,  by  drag- 
r  2  her  from  before  an  express  train  that  was  dashing 
through  the  town.  She  had  stumbled  and  fallen  directly 
i  be* ween  the  tracks.  In  another  moment  the  iron  horse 
w  e,.,  d  have  crushed  her  to  an  indistinguishable  ma  , 
Willie  sprang  forward,  seized  her  by  the  waist,  and  threw 
-  h  r  '  .ond  t!  c  iron  rail.  The  engine  grazed  hi#i  so  closely 
r *s  to  knori:  him  almost  sensed c  ?,  but  Edith  was  saved 


]K»ition  in  rite  bank,  with  a  corresponding  increase  in 
sahuw. 


A  lew  days  after  the  rescue,  Edith  paid  a  visit  to  Mrs. 
Sexton,  Willies  mother.  She  was  in  t lie  habit  of  visiting 
ter  otton.  Just  as  she  was  about  to  leave  to  return  home, 
Willie  came  in. 

Ah.  Editn !  ho  exclaimed,  grasping  her  hand  in  his, 
I  am  glad  to  see  you;  you  are  looking  splendid.*’ 

And  you.  Will,'-  she  said,  “have  vou  recovered  entirelv 
from  your  bruise?" 

Jh.  }CS  ,  1  am  all  right.  ’  And  he  took  hold  of  her  and 
waltzed  her  around  the  room  several  times. 

Here  Mrs.  Sexton  left  the  room. 

Wd!,  Edith  asked,  in  low,  soft  tones,  “would  you 
have  cared  if  1  had  died  then?" 

Ho  stopped  and  looked  down  into  her  eyes.  Her  face 

cumsuned  under  his  searching  gaze,  and  her  eyes  were  cast 
down. 

“Oared!"  he  exclaimed.  “Edith,  I  would  gladly  have 
died  tor  you  if  it  had  been  necessary  to  save  you."  "Then, 
snatching  her  in  his  arms,  he  pressed  her  to  his  heart  and 
murmured,  “for  1  love  yon  better  than  my  own  soul!" 
“WiU!  WiH!  Do  you  really  love  me?"  she  exclaimed. 

“\es,  Edith,  I  love  you  better  than  all  the  world  be¬ 
side" 

“Oh,  I  am  so  happy— so  glad !"  and  she  kissed  him  with 
an  impulsive  tenderness  that  showed  how  completely  her 
heart  was  all  his  own. 

Ihe  next  day  W  illie  found  an  opportunity  to  mention 
the  subject  to  the  old  man. 

“No!"  was  the  emphatic  reply.  “She  can  only  wed  a 
man  whose  fortune  is  equal  to  hers." 

“But  her  choice- 
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\-.urin  ave  the  *ho"k  of  the  accident. 

•'./T-wel;  was  m  plea-ed  at  his  conduct  that  he 


fafeanked  h.m  cordially,  and  soon  after  gave  him  a  better 


“She  has  no  choice  save  such  as  I  shall  make  for  her, 
sir,  ’  interrupted  the  old  banker;  “and  if  you  mention  the 
subject  again,  you  can  consider  yourself  discharged  from 
my  employ." 

That  shut  him  up  at  once.  He  knew  the  banker  to  be  a 
man  of  but  few  words.  To  say  more  would  bring  disaster 
upon  himself  and  his  mother.  Returning  home  that 
evening,  he  informed  his  mother  of  what  had  happened. 

At  the  same  time  the  banker  had  had  a  stormy  inter, 
view  with  Edith. 

He  told  her  she  should  not  marry  a  poor  man.  She 
stoutly  declared  she  would  never  marry  any  one  else  but 
'.Til lie  Sexton. 

“When  lie  can  show  me  $50,000,  he  can  have  you  with 
my  consent,  and  not  before,"  was  his  final  dictum’! 

Edith  lost  no  time  in  seeing  Willie,  and  cheering 
bim  up. 

“I  will  play  him  a  trick,  dear  Will,"  she  said,  “that  will 
make  him  so  ashamed  of  himself  that  he  will  be  glad 
enough  to  listen  to  reason.  Will  vou  be  guided  bv  me 
Will?" 

“Yes,  Edith,  I  will.”  •  , 

“Well,  go  on  as  usual,  and  leave  everything  to  me.” 

He  followed  her  advice,  and  a  month  passed  without 
anything  being  said  on  the  subject.  She  did  not,  however, 
visit  Mrs.  Sexton  any  more,  because,  as  she  wrote  to  Will, 
her  father  had  forbidden  her  doing  so. 
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But  one  ilav  the  astounding  fact  that  the,  Upton  Bunk 
had  been  robbed  of  $10,000  was  announced.  The  most  in¬ 
tense  excitement  prevailed  in  the  town.  All  sorts  of  ru¬ 
mors  were  atloat.  The  best  detectives  were  set  to  work 
investigating  the  case.  They  found  no  traces  of  a  burglary. 
The  safe  was  found  locked,  as  usual,  as  were  all  the  doors. 
The  single  package  containing  the  $10,000  was  all  that 
had  been  taken.  It  had  been  taken  from  the  safe. 

“There's  a  mystery  here  which  is  hard  to  unravel, 1  said 
the  detective,  shaking  his  head.  “The  money  was  taken 
from  the  safe  in  the  daytime,  when  it  stood  open  in  bank- 


f 
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“Then  some  one  of  the  employees  of  the  bank  must  have 
done  it,”  said  the  old  banker. 

“Shadow  every  man  who  has  access  to  the  vault,  and 
keep  an  eye  on  him  in  banking  hours.” 

“Very  well;  set  your  men  to  work,”  said  the  banker, 
“and  I  will  pay  expenses.” 

Suddenly,  one  morning,  it  was  discovered  that  another 
and  more  extensive  robbery  had  taken  place — $20,000  had 
been  taken  from  the  safe,  and  in  the  same  mysterious 

manner. 

The  old  banker  was  overwhelmed  with  dismay.  He 
glared  wildly  around  him,  as  if  seeking  some  cleyv  to  the 

crime. 

The  detectives  were  dumfounded. 

They  could  find  no  clew.  The  most  rigid  shadowing  of 
the  employees  failed  tg  show  any  crookedness  on  their  part. 
Every  one  seemed  to  be  living  on  his  income,  and  inside 
of  it  at  that. 

Other  and  shrewder  detectives  were  employed,  but,  after 
three  months,  they  were  none  the  wiser  than  when  they 
took  charge  of  the  case.  Large  rewards  were  offered  for 
the  arrest  and  conviction  of  the  robbers,  but  all  in  vain. 
An  additional  watchman  was  put  on  duty,  and  for  four 
months  things  went  on  smoothly.  The  two  robberies  had 
,  been  forgotten  by  almost  everybody  except  the  old  banker 
and  the  detectives,  and  even  they  were  inclined  to  throw 
up  the  ease  as  a  hopeless  one.  Suddenly  the  announce¬ 
ment  was  made  that  another  $20,000  had  been  stolen  as 
mysteriously  as  tne  others. 

“Oh  !”  groaned  the  old  banker,  dropping  into  a  seat. 
“I  am  ruined,  if  this  thing  continues!  Who  is  it?  Where 
is  the  leak?  How  is  it  done?  Cannot  you  detectives 
fathom  this  mystery?” 

The  detectives  were  as  much  puzzled  as  the  hanker. 

“But  why  can  you  not  discover  the  thief?”  he  asked. 

“That’s  what  we  are  trying  to  find  out,”  was  the  reply. 
“  I  here  is  only  one  key  to  the  safe,  and  you  earrv  that  vour- 
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‘Yes.” 

“And  the  combination  is  only  known  to  you  and  youi 
cashier . 

“That’s  all.” 

“Well,  we  have  no  clew  for  all  that.” 

■''lie  loss  of  so  much  capital  crippled  the  bank,  and  fh( 
rugged  old  man  was  almost  crazy  about  it.  He  was  think 
jng  of  cutting  down  the  clerical  force  of  the  bank,  when  lu 
wn-<  knocked  dean  out  bv  the  cashier  stating  that  anothei 
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$10,000  had  mysteriously  disappeared.  Sritv  thousam 
dollars  was  too  trfiich.  He  could  not  earn  on  bc-im  4 
so  badly  crippled,  and  so  he  made  up  his  mind  u>  dose  al 
together.  He  still  had  hundreds  of  thousands  in  mb 
property,  but  it  would  be  madness  to  sell  and  put  tli 
monev  in  the  safe,  only  to  be  stolen.  No;  lie  would  oka 


the  bank. 

“Mr.  Coggswell, ”  said  Willie  to  the  old  banker,  as  h 
came  into  the  bank  on  the  morning  of  the  last  day  the  ir 
stitution  was  to  remain  open,  “can  1  see  you  in  your  pr: 
vate  office  for  a  few  moments?” 

“Yes,  sir,”  was  the  gruff  reply,  as  he  led  the  way  int 
the  little  office.  “Now,  what  do  you  want?” 

The  young  clerk  bad  on  his  derby  hat,  and  carried 
small  cane  in  his  hand  behind  his  back,  as  he  stood  befoi 
the  banker. 

“1  wanted  to  say  to  you,  sir,”  said  Willie,  “that  if  yo 
will  consent  to  my  marriage  with  Edith,  I  will  lead  yo 
to,  where  the  $60,000  you  have  lost  is  concealed. 

The  old  banker’s  hat  fell  to  the  floor,  and  he  sank  int 
an  armchair  with  a  look  of  dumfounded  amazement  o 
his  face. 

“What!”  he  gasped.  “Do  you  know  where  it  is?” 

“I  do.” 

“Oh,  my  goodness!  Are  you  the  thief?” 

“No,  sir.” 

“When  did  you  find  this  out?” 

“Only  last  night.” 

“Have  you  seen  the  money?” 

“I  have.” 

“Can  you  prove  it — that  you  did  cot  steal  it?” 

“Yes,  sir.  You  can  secure  the  thief  with  it.” 

“Then  take  her;  you  deserve  her  if  you  have  saved  n 
from  ruin.” 

Willie  ran  upstairs,  and  in  a  few  minutes  returned,  leai 
ing  Edith  by  the  hand. 

“I  have  told  her  all,”  he  said  to  her  father. 

“Edith,  you  want  to  marry  Willie?”  the  old  man  aske< 

“Yes,  father;  I  can  never  be  happy  without  him.” 

“Then  you  have  my  consent  if  he  succeeds  in  restorir 
the  money  that  has  been  stolen  from  the  bank.” 

“Oh,  thank  you,  father !”  and  she  threw  her  am 
around  his  neck  and  kissed  him. 

“Now,  Mr.  Coggswell,  if  you  will  go  upstairs  to  voi 
room  and  look  in  the  bottom  of  your  trunk,  you  will  fir 
every  dollar  of  the  stolen  money,  which  you  placed  the 
yourself  during  fits  of  somnambulism.” 

“Eh?  oh— ugh — what!”  gasped  the  old  man,  sinkii 
like  a  limp  lump  in  the  armchair. 


“You  walked  in  your  sleep,  and,  having  the  kev  to  tl 
safe,  took  the  money  yourself,”  said  Willie,  by  wav  of  e 
planation.  “Edith  discovered  the  fact  Yesterday,  and  la 
night  we  made  a  search  of  your  room  and  found  u 
money.  I  then  told  her  I  would  put  up  this  job  on  y< 
and  give  you  away:  but  I  won't  have  my  Edith's  father  a 
rested,  of  course.” 

The  old  man  bounded  up  the  stairs  ami  found  tl 
money  in  bis  trunk.  He  kept  his  word  and  ga\o  L 
young  folks  a  grand  wedding,  at  which  he  oka.\J  up  : . 
mvsiery  of  the  Upton  Bank. 
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J*e  largest  coal  depot  on  the  Rhine,  located  at  Strass- 
uir^‘  ufl*cd  'v"tts  set  afire  by  a  bomb  dropped  bv  a  French 
*\iaior  during  a  raid,  is  still  burning.  Four  thousand  tons 
of  coal  have  been  destroyed,  and  20,000  tons  more  are 

menaced.  Some  fear  is  felt  that  the  lire  may  endanger 
Strassburg. 


N\  illiani  ilale,  live  years  old,  and  Albert  Tomlinson,  ten, 
nam.ered  away  from  tlieir  homes  in  Banksville,  near  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  on  March  0.  Searching  parties  went  over  the 
country,  but  were  unable  to  find  them  until  they  entered 
an  abandoned  coal  mine.  There  they  came  upon  the  body 
of  Hale,  and  near  by  was  Tomlinson,  almost  dead  from 
starvation.  The  boys  had  lost  their  way  in  the  old  work¬ 
ings. 


So  heavy  is  a  huge  14-inch  gun  completed  to  guard  Xew 
York  harbor  from  naval  attack  that  it  broke  one  of  the 
two  dat  cars  conveying  it  along  the  West  Shore  railroad 
near  Cornwall  011  its  way  to  Sandy  Hook.  It  is  said  to  be 
the  most  powerful  14-inch  rifle  ever  made.  It  was  011  its 
way  from  \\  atervliet  Arsenal  when  the  journal  of  one  of 
.  the  cars,  overtaxed  by  its  excessive  weight,  gave  out  and 
had  to  be  replaced.  The  gun  extends  almost  the  length  of 
^fhe  two  cars. 


A  new  type  of  automobile  tire  which  saves  both  time  and 
expense  is  the  invention  of  G.  Y.  Baillard,  of  Xew  York 
%  City,  to  whom  patents  have  recently  been  granted.  The 
inner  tube  is  divided  into  fifteen  separate  compartments, 
at  least  six  of  which  can  be  punctured  without  affecting  the 
tire  sufficiently  to  make  necessary  a  stop  for  repairs.  Mr. 
Baillard  figured  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  tire  not 
inflated  with  air  without  a  sacrifice  of  resiliency.  There¬ 
fore  lie  decided  to  localize  the  effect  of  a  puncture.  In  the 
new  tire  he  is  able  to  inflate  the  fifteen  compartments  si¬ 
multaneously,  and  by  a  mechanical  device  each  compart¬ 
ment  becomes  independent  of  the  others.  If  one  is  punc¬ 
tured  the  two  contiguous  segments  automatically  elongate 
and  fill  the  space,  supplying  resiliency  to  the  outer  tire. 


What  is  stated  to  be  a  completely  satisfactory  motion- 
pieture  film  that  will  not  explode  lias  recently  been  pro¬ 
fit:  -*d  bv  a  French  company,  but  on  account  of  European 
condition-  it  is  not  available  in  sufficiently  large  quanti¬ 
ties  for  general  use  in  this  country  at  present,  says  Popular 
MfMiarns.  Its  basic  composition  is  acetate  of  cellulose, 
which  is  not  explosive,  is  difficult  to  ignite,  and  burns  oub 
when  b'ld  in  a  flame.  The  principal  constituent  of  or¬ 
dinary  film*  is  nitrate  of  cellulose,  which  is  highly  expin 
*  r.ifidv  bursts  into  flarne  when  subjected  to  big1 

degrees  of  heat.  About  a  year  ago  a  non-explosive  film 
wa*  introduced  in  the  United  States  by  the  same  con 
iwr.v  1 1  ,ti t  ha-  produced  thi<  latest  one,  but  at  that  tiro 
re  h.ji*  an  obbetion  to  the  material  used,  the  conte) 
being  that  :t  q  ib-kly  became  brittle  and  cracked. 


1  lie  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  occupies  a  space  of  two 
and  one-half:  miles  along  the  water  front  of  the  Golden 
bate,  nestling  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  hills  that  forms  a 
fitting  background  lor  the  picturesque  collection  of  build¬ 
ings,  which,  with  their  domes,  spires  and  minarets,  is  sug¬ 
gestive  of  some  old-time  Oriental  city.  By  day  Li:,*  varied 
colors  of  the  buildings  against  the  verdure  of  their  settings 
present  a  scene  of  harmony,  while  by  night  wonderful  ef¬ 
fects  produced  by  the  flood  of  electric  light,  ingeniously 
diffused  throughout  the  grounds,  are  entrancing  in  ihe 
extreme.  I  lie  exhibition  buildings  occupy  the  center  of 
the  scene,  as  viewed  from  the  bay;  to  their  right  are  lo¬ 
cated  the  buildings  erected  by  the  different  States  and  for¬ 
eign  countries  represented  at  the  fair,  together  with  race 
track  and  fields  for  aviation  and  outdoor  sports,  while  the 
left  hand  portion  of  the  grounds  is  given  over  to  the 
amusement  features,  a  region  known  as  the  “Zoned’ 


Joseph  Mayer,  of  Philadelphia,  recently  won  the  ama¬ 
teur  billiard  championship  of  the  United  States,  defeating 
J.  E.  Poggenburg,  Xew  York,  in  the  final  match  of  the 
fifteenth  annual  tournament  of  the  National  Association  of 
Amateur  Billiard  Players.  The  score  was  400  to  218. 
Mayer  had  a  high  run  of  80  and  averaged  10.  Poggen- 
burg’s  best  effort  was  37  and  his  average  8  18-25.  Mayer 
won  all  his  matches,  while  the  Xew  Yorker  takes  second 
place  in  the  standing  with  four  victories  to  his  credit  and 
t" 0  defeats.  I  lie  local  player  also  won  the  lugii  run  and 
high  average  prize,  his  run  of  118  made  in  his  match  with 
Milbum  and  average  of  20  in  his  match  with  Heddon  be¬ 
ing  the  best  of  the  tournament.  Mayer,  who  was  the  1013 
champion,  was  in  better  form  than  the  other  former  cham¬ 
pions  who  opposed  him.  His  great  stroke  and  ability  to 
nurse  the  balls  for  long  runs  enabled  him  to  outplav  Pog¬ 
genburg.  who  was  the  title-holder  in  1905  and  101*1 ,  and 
Gardner,  the  1906,  1910  and  1914  winner. 


We  have  inherited  from  ihe -traditions  of  the  past  the 
idea  that  Siberia  is  a  country  with  a  not  very  fruitful  soil. 
Yet  in  the  last  few  years  very  decided  advances  in  farm¬ 
ing  have  been  made  there,  as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  Ihe 
Russian  government  to  arouse  the  native  peasants  and 
settlers  to  a  more  intensive  cultivation  of  the  ground,  fn 
the  western  section  of  the  country,  so  the  German  journal 
Prometheus  tells  us,  large  associations  of  farmers  have 
been  organized  for  the  export  of  their  products.  In  1912 
hotter  to  the  value  of  7,000,000  rubles  (a  ruble  is  about 
•  1  cents)  was  exported.  In  1913  this  amount  had  dou¬ 
bled,  for  in  this  year  hatter  to  the  value  of  I  1,500.000 
■ublea  iwas  sold  to  Germany,  Austria-Hungary  and  Eng- 
md.  In  1912  experiments  were  made  in  the  manufac- 
i re  of  the  English  Cheddar  cheese.  After  several  failures 
•c  cheese,  which  is  very  popular  in  Great  Britain,  was 
successfully  imitated  that  in  1913  England  imported 
>  tons  of  Siberian  Cheddar.  The  trade  is  carried  on  by 
hip3  directly  from  the  interior  of  Siberia  to  London. 
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INTERESTING  ARTICLES 


ENTIRE  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  TEAMS 

HAVE  ENLISTED. 

The  college  athletes  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  universi¬ 
ties  in  England  make  the  best  soldiers  and  are  the  quickest 
to  enlist,  in  the  opinion  of  Guy  Nickalls,  the  former  Ox¬ 
ford  rowing  star,  and  now  the  coach  of  the  Yale  crews. 
Mr.  Nickalls  recently  returned  to  New  Haven,  after  trv- 
ing  unsuccessfully  to  enlist  in  the  British  army.  He  was 
declined  because  he  is  over  the  age  limit. 

He  states  that  the  athletes  of  both  universities,  particu¬ 
larly  of  Oxford,  with  which  he  is  more  familiar,  have  en¬ 
listed  almost  to  a  man.  Both  universities,  he  says,  have 
emptied  almost  their  entire  student  bodies,  and  to  a  lesser 
extent  their  faculties,  into  the  great  army  which  Lord 
Kitchener  has  built  up.  Of  the  2,300  students  on  Ox¬ 
ford's  roll  1,800  have  enlisted,  while  2,200  of  Cambridge’s 
3,300  have  gone  to  the  front.  “The  ffnest  force  of  men 
that  has  ever  been  created,”  is  the  way  Nickalls  speaks  of 
Lord  Kitcheners  new  army.  In  part  he  says : 

“In  both  Oxford  and  Cambridge  we  notice  the  same  re¬ 
sult — the  more  sporty  the  college  the  greater  the  per¬ 
centage  offering  their  services  to  their  country. 

“Of  Oxford's  Blues  of  1913-14  I  find  that  all  members 
of  last  year’s  crew,  including  the  coxswain,  have  accepted 
commissions  and  that  every  member  of  the  cricket  eleven, 
every  member  of  the  rugby  football  fifteen  and  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  lawn  tennis  team  has  followed  suit.  In  the  case 
of  cross-country  and  golf  the  same  is  true,  except  in  so 

far  as  nationality’  is  a  bar.” 

/  %> 


to  ratify  the  title  to  the  land,  all  but  one  member  vot'  d 
to  recommend  favorable  action,  but  one  member  di~«ented 
and  carried  it  to  the  floor  of  the  House,  where  it  was 
beaten.  Then  came  a  case  before  the  Court  of  Claims,  and 
the  stupendous  frauds  were  uncovered,  with  the  result  that 
the  man  was  convicted  by  a  court  of  justice  and  served  sev¬ 
eral  years  in  a  penitentiary.” 


A  CHILDREN’S  MUSEUM. 

To  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y.,  is  due  the  credit  for  the  establishment  of  what 
is  said  to  be  the  pioneer  “Children’s  Museum”  in  the 
United  States.  Boston  has  been  quick  to  recognize  the 
moral  and  educational  value  of  the  newest  juvenile  insti¬ 
tution,  and  has  just  founded  its  own  museum  for  little 
folk. 

In  the  Brooklyn  Children’s  Museum,  in  Bedford  Park, 
that  city,  it  is  the  constant  aim  of  the  members  of  the 
k staff  to  see  that  its  little  visitors  find  what  they  need  and 
'want.  A  docent  has  been  appointed,  in  addition  to  the 
regular  assistants,  so  no  child  need  wander  aimlessly 
about  the  rooms.  At  all  times  the  permanent  collections 
of  specimens,  charts  and  models  may  be  viewed,  and. 
schools  are- invited  to  use  the  museum  as  often  as  may  be 
desired,  either  by  the  visit  to  the  building  of  classes  or 
having  small  collections  sent  to  the  schoolroom  or  assem¬ 
bly  ball. 

At  certain  times  there  are  special  items  of  interest.  Just 
now  Miss  Gallup,  the  curator,  is  planning  a  bird  calendar, 


GREAT  ARIZONA  LAND  FRAUD. 

“One  of  the  most  gigantic  frauds  ever  attempted  was  the 
effort  of  a  man  in  Arizona  to  get  title  to  4,000.000  acres  of 
land  in  the  State.”  remarked  Senator  Mark  A.  Smith,  of 
that  State.  “Some  novelist  may  write  a  story  with  the 
land  grant  frauds  of  Arizona  for  a  subject. 

“This  man,  whose  name  was  much  published  at  the  time, 
conceived  a  plan  for  getting  rich  quick — immensely  rich 
— and  there  never  was  a  more  adroit  scheme  hatched  in 
the  mind  of  man.  He  laid  his  plans  carefully  and  he  came 
within  an  inch  of  succeeding. 

‘  His  scheme  whs  founded  on  counterfeit  deeds,  alleged 
to  have  been  granted  by  Spain  to  an  ancestor  of  a  woman 
named  Piralto.  It  was  asserted  that  the  grandfather  of 
the  woman  named  had  left  a  will  in  the  Church  of  San 
Xavier  del  Bac  in  Arizona  in  which  4,000,000  acres  of 
land  in  the  heart  of  Arizona  descended  to  the  woman. 

“The  man  who  conceived  and  attempted  to  carry  out 
this  fraud  married  the  woman,  and  he  had  gone  so  thor¬ 
oughly  into  his  work  that  he  had  planted  in  the  archives 
of  Spain  fictitious  deeds  to  the  property.  There  were  set¬ 
tlers  on  the  lands,  and  when  claim  was  made  to  the  land 
the  settlers  in  most  cases  paid  over  their  money.  The 
perpetrator  sought  to  have  his  title  clinched  bv  act  of  Con¬ 
gress,  and  there  was  an  extended  hearing. 

“in  the  cuinniiltee  which  had  the  bill  in  charge,  a  bill 


which  will  bo,  as  its  name,  suggests,  a  memorandum  for 
the  year  of  the  birds  of  the  region  about  Brooklyn  and 
Long  Island.  Under  each  month  there  will  be  listed  the 
birds  seen  in  Prospect  Park,  the  popular  playground  of 
the  “City  of  Churches,”  during  that  period.  In  this  way 
the  “feathered  folk”  that  abide  permanently  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  as  well  as  those  migrating  in  the  spring  and  fall, 
can  be  studied.  Models  for  this  collection  are  now  iu 
preparation. 

An  interesting  addition  to  the  museum’s  department  of 
^eographv  is  also  under  consideration.  It  will  comprise 
five  groups  showing  primitive  peoples  in  the  zone  belts.  It 
is  doubtful  if  a  better  way  than  this  could  be  devised  to 
illustrate  in  a  pictorial  manner  the  life  of  man  in  relation 
to  bis  environment. 

The  models  will  be  accurate  to  the  last  detail,  and  will 
be  rendered  specially  suggestive  to  the  impressionable 
child-mind.  The  first  grouping  already  is  completed  and 
lias  been  passed  upon  by  Mr.  Miller,  who  was  with  Col. 
Roosevelt  on  his  last  exploring  expedition  in  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  also  by  Mr.  Hornaday,  director  of  the  New  Yorfc 
Zoological  Society.  This  represents  life  in  the  neigh ho K 
Nod  of  the  Amazon  River,  centering  about  a  Cano  In¬ 
dian.  These,  together  with  the  histor\  tnode>s  prepared 
•  ^  Agnes  E.  Bowen,  will,  when  completed,  f.ciu  * 
valuable  and  attractive  educational  exhibit  that  should  be 
utilized  freelv  bv  teacher* 


mrT  vnox  ooi.n  texth 
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BIG  FAMILY  GAMES 

Cv'L»!»«!nc  cf  Checkers,  Cbrs, ,  tfontlltMl, 
N»* *  0»m»  cf  Anther*,  Fox  ami  fl.o.e,  Nina 
M.»  Morris,  Ik.  Spaulsh  Prison,  and  tba 
Uaua  af  Flirtation,  &!1  for  lac.  Ural  vslus. 


F  'W  - 

Oo  4  p.aird  tooth.  shape  mad*  #o  that  it 
ar..:  flt  any  tooth.  Price,  Sc.,  postpaid. 

H.  l-t.Mi,  llli  Centre  St.,  Uklyn.  Jf,  Y. 

GLASS  SCOPES. 

This  popular  novelty  Is  made  oi 
blown  glass,  and  Is  to  be  filled 
aith  water.  It  then  becomes  a 
powerful  magnifier  suitable  for  en¬ 
larging  any  small  object  to  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  sine.  Can  be  carried  In 
the  test  pocket.  Price.  3c.  each  by 
mail  postoald. 

II  I  LANG.  1813  Centre  St..  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 


10c 


THE  SI  RFRISE  IOIX1AIN  eH. N 

A  novelty  of  the 
greatest  merit!  It 
looks  Just  like  a  gen¬ 
uine  fountain  pen.  But 
it  isn’t.  That’s  where 
the  joke  comes  in.  If 
ycu  take  off  the  cover,  a  nice,  ripe.  Juicy 
lemon  appears.  Then  you  give  the  friend 
yo..  lend  It  to  the  merry  “ha-ha."  You 
might  call  It  an  everlasting  joke  because  you 
car.  use  It  over  and  over  again.  Price,  by 
Susll,  postpaid.  10c. 

U-  F.  LANG.  1813  Centre^St.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 

IMITATION  CUT  FINGEE. 

A  cardboard  finger, 
carefully  bandaged 
with  linen,  and  the 
side  and  end  are 
blood-stained.  When 
you  slip  it  on  your 
finger  and  show  it  to 
your  friends,  just 
give  a  groan  or  two, 
nu  se  it  up,  and  puli 
a  look  of  pain.  You  will  get  nothing  but 
sympathy  until  you  give  them  the  laugh. 
Then  duck!  Price,  10c.,  postpaid. 

H.  F.  LANG.  1813  Centre  St.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 


THE  SPRINGER. 

Don’t  miss  this  brand  new  nov¬ 
elty.  It  is  a  little  figure  made 
in  various  shapes,  perched  on  a 
spring  and  pedestal.  You  push 
down  the  spring,  set  it  where  you 
please,  and  in  a  few  moments  it 
leaps  up  into  the  air,  scaring  tho 
cat,  and  sending  every  one  in  the 
room  into  convulsions  of  laugh¬ 
ter. 

Price,  10c.  each  by  mail,  post- 


WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 


3CBBLEB. 

Tho  greatest 
invention  of  the 
age.  The  box 
contains  a  blow¬ 
pipe  of  neatly 
enameled  metal, 
and  five  tablets; 
also  printed  di¬ 
rections  for  play¬ 
ing  numerous 
»«ap-bubb!e  games,  such  a  Floating  Bubble*, 
;Pf  r  waters.  Surprise  Bubbles,  Double  Bubbles, 
The  Boxers.  Lung  Tester,  Supported  Bubbles, 
Ro  ling  Bubbles.  Smoke  Bubbles,  Bouncing 
Bubbles,  and  many  others.  Ordinary  hubblc- 
biowl-jr,  with  a  pipe  and  soap  water,  are  not 
lr,  it  with  this  scientific  toy.  It  produces 
larger,  more  beautiful  and  stronger  bubbles 
than  you  can  get  by  the  ordinary  method. 
T/.-  games  are  intensely  interesting,  too. 

Price,  12c.  by  mail. 

1VOM  I  NOVELTY  CO..  29  XV.  26th  St..  N. 


fogs 


or  PHARAOH’S  SERPENTS. 

A  wonderful  and  startling 
novelty!  “Pharaoh’s  Serpents" 

•  re  produced  from  a  small  egg. 
no  larger  than  a  pea.  Place  one 
of  them  on  a  plate,  touch  fire 
to  it  with  a  common  match,  and 
Instantly  a  large  seipent,  a  yard 
or  more  in  length,  slowly  un¬ 
roll*  Itself  from  the  burning  egg.' 
f*«rh  serpent  assumes  a  different 
position.  One  will  appear  to  be 
I  idir.g  over  the  ground,  with 

•  s»d  erect,  a*  though  spying 
'•her  will  'Oil  Itself  up,  a*  If  pre- 

’n*  fatal  spring  upon  its  victim, 

■  wi.  stretch  on t  lazily,  appar- 


I.ock  Boa  **«,  n.  t.  U1VKU,  UINN. 


JAPANESE  TRICK  KNIFE. 

Ton  can  show  the  knife  and 
Instantly  draw  it  across  your 
finger,  apparently  cutting  deep 
into  the  flesh.  The  red  blood 
appears  on  the  blade  of  the 
knife,  giving  a  startling  effect 
to  the  spectators.  The  knife 
is  removed  and  the  finger  is 
found  In  good  condition.  Quite  an  effective 
Illusion.  Price  10c.  each  by  mail. 

1  RANK  SMITH,  883  Lenox  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


THIS  HELLO  PUZZLE 

Can  you  get  the  ring  off? 
-hi*  puzzle  Is  the  latest  cre¬ 
ation  of  Yankee  Ingenuity. 
Apparently  it  is  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  to  remove 
the  ring  trorn  tbe  block,  but 
_  ,  it  takes  hours  of  study  to 

discover  the  trick,  unless  you  know  how  it  is 
Gone.  Price  by  mail,  postpaid,  lOr. ;  ?,  for  25c. 
H.  F.  LANG,  181.3  Centre  St.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 


VANISHING  COEN’S.— A  coin  hold  in  the 
/>alm  of  the  hand  is  made  to  vanish  when 
the  hand  is  closed.  Only  cno  hand  used.  No 
practice  required.  Wonderful  effect.  Price.  25c 

H.  F.  LANG,  1813  Centre  St.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 


APPEARING  BILLIARD  BALL.— A  solid 
billiard  ball,  beautifully  made,  can  be  made 
to  appear  In  the  bare  hands  with  the  sleeves 
rolled  back  to  elbows.  Very  fine  and  easy 
to  Go.  Pride,  35c. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  \. 


THE  MYSTIC  RING. 

A  Brand-New  Trick, 
Just  Out. — Puzzling, 
^  Mystifying  and  Per- 

W\\  plexing.  A  metal  ring 

.  is  handed  around  for 

examination,  and  is  found  to  be  solid,  unbroken 
japanned  iron.  A  cane,  a  pencil  or  a  string 
is  held  tightly  at  each  end  by  a  spectator. 
The  performer  lightly  taps  the  cane  with  the 
ring,  and  the  ring  suddenly  is  seen  to  be  en¬ 
circling  the  cane.  How  did  the  ring  pass  the 
spectator  s  two  hands  and  get  on  the  cane? 
The  most  mystifying  trick  ever  invented. 

Others  charge  75  cents  for  this  trick;  but  our 
price,  including  instruction,  is  12c.,  Postpaid 
C.  BEHR.  150  W.  62d  St.,  New  York  CHy. 


BLACK-EYF-  JOKE. 

New  and  r*mKRing  joker.  The 
victim  is  told,  tc  hold  the  tube 
close  to  his  eye  ;o  as  to  exclude 
all  light  from  the  back,  and  then 
to  remove  the  tube  until  pictures 
appear  In  the  center.  In  trying 
to  locate  tho  pictures  he  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  finest  black-eye  you  ever 
saw.  We  furnish  a  small  box  of 
blackening  preparation  with  each 
tube,  so  the  joke  can  be  used  in¬ 
definitely.  Those  not  in  tho  trick 
,  ,  will  be  caught  every  time.  Abso- 

Jutely  harmless.  Pries  by  mail  luc.  ©uchi 
2  for  25c.  * 

VYOLIF  NOVELTY  CO.,  2'J  W.  26th  St..  N.  Y. 


THE  HIDEOUS  SPIDER. 
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/XI V  to..  Zt  \V,  26tii  At..  N.  Y. 


Fun  for  every¬ 
body  with  one  of 
these  harnlsomo 
brutes.  His  body 
is  51  inches  long, 
beautifully  enamel¬ 
ed  green,  with 
white  ridges,  yel¬ 
low  speckles,  bulging  eyes,  and  a  big  red 
mouth.  He  is  armed  with  six  legs  and  two 
upright  feelpr*.  mads  of  flexible  tplral  springs. 

invisible  thread  attached  to  his  body 
i  shake  him  In  the  air  before  your 
eyes,  when  the  legs  wiggle  in  a  most 
lifelike  manner.  Guaranteed  to  make 


Pile#  by  mall,  10c.  each. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  *. 


Tl«  ITtw 
"ARROW* 


Read!  Electrical^ 

Lighted! 

motorcycle  nadtlle— 
aw  coaster  brako  —  m»> 
i o  r  c  y  c  I o  mud  ruartli, 
•land  and  parcel  rack  — 
motor  cycle  prdaU—  Ion*' 
rubber  crip  motorcycle 
Handle  bare  —  rain  forced 
motor  cycle  frame  Flak 
Red  Tread  Clincher  Tirae 
—  beautiful  flmeh.  Write. 


New  Motorcycle  Type 

Wrifa  for  miw  naw  101R  nataU»  _ _ j  _  _ 


for  our  new  1915  catalog.  Read  the  wonderful  a 
1915  Improvements  above.  Nothing  like  this  bicycle 
ever  offered  before.  Other  features,  too.  Send  for 
catalog.  The  New  Arrow — the  most  wonderful  bicycle 
value  Aver  built.  All  sizes  for  boys,  men  and  women. 

Pay  ac  Yflll  Rida  A  small  amount  down  brings 
ray  IUU  mue  you  the  1915  Arrow-enjbv 
r  it  right  away— pay  just  a  little  each  month 
......  — >-  Write  for  rock-bottom  direct  offer.  r 

let  our  new  free  catalog  of  this  won. 

Arro<*and  our^ock  bottom 


riding  It  rig 

while  you  ride. 


WRITE  TODAY  S2&S- 

offer.  No  obligation*.  Don't  del 


- — - - -  JeUy  Write  awff. 

Aitow  Cycle  Co„  Dept.  3394C«nfonus  *  19tfa  St,  Qicaso,  HL 


BASEBALL  OUTFIT  FREE 


(extra  strong  and  durable)  and  r*abbar 
center  ball,  bi#  )ea*u«  style,  or  fins 
chest  protector  or  complete  suit,  inclad* 
ing  shirt,  pan  t9f  c&p  and  belt,  good  qual¬ 
ity,  extra  well  sewed.  Send  name  and 
we  wiil  send  you  8  sets  of  our  fine  picture* 
to  dispose  of  on  apodal  offer  at  25  cents  each. 
Send  ua  the  $2  you  collect  and  for  your  trouble 
will  send  you  outfit  os  described.  Writs 
today  for  pictures.  Got  in  tho  game  at  once. 

M.  O.  SEITZ,  3M91 »  Chicago 


GREENBACKS 

$1570  In  Stage  Money  for  10c. 

Get  a  bunch  of  Stage  Greenbacks 
(not  counterfeit.),  drltp  them  arouud 
yourownroUandshowyourfrlends 
what  a  wad  you  carry.  Bigbunchof 

51570  FOR  lO  CENTS. 

ENTERPRISE  CO. 

TIT-3348  hOWE  AYE.,  CHICAGO 


in  each  town  to  ride  and  show  a  new  1815 
model  "RANGER’'  bicycle.  Write  for  our 
liberal  terms  on  a  sample  to  introduce. 

DELIVERED  FREE  on  approval  and  30 
days’  trial.  Send  for  big  free  catalog  and 
particulars  of  most  marvelous  offer  ever 
made  on  a  bicycle.  You  will  be  astonished 
[  at  our  low  prices  and  remarkable  terms. 

FACTORY  CLEARING  SALE-a  limited 
number  of  old  models  of  various  makes, 
1 37  to  $12.  A  few  good  second-hand  wheels, 
. ,  taken  in  trade  by  our  Chicago  retail  stores 

r  53  to  $8.  If  you  want  a  bargain  write  at  once,  i 
■/  Tlrao,  lamps,  wheels,  sundries,  parts,  motor- 
/  cycle  supplies  of  all  kinds  at  half  usual  prices.  Do  not 
—  buy  until  you  get  our  catalog  and  offers.  Write  Now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  DEPT.  H188  CHICAGO 


ASTHMA 


REIEDT  itnt  to  you  on  ^FREK  TRIAL. 
If  it  cares,  send  $1.00;  If  not.  don't. 
Give  express  office.  Write  today.  W.  K. 
Sturllne,  837  Ohio  At*.,  Sidney.  Ohio. 


MOVFI  TIFS _ Fricks,  jokes,  puzzles,  magic 

lx U  V  i  l Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

FIXCELSIOU  NOVELTY  CO..  Dept.  C, 
Anderson  Realty  Bldg.,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


SOtf  S0R8S 

ON  HOONLIUHT  BAY:  I’d  Love  to  Live  ln| 

Loveland ;  It  You  Talk  In  Your  Sleep  jOh  Mr  J 

Dream  Man;  Everybody’ s  Doin’  It:  When  U  _ _ 

Was  21  and  Yon  Ware  Sweet  16:  Is  ItVeiy  Ear  to  Heaven:  Aftst 
tho  Honeymoon;  I’m  Goins  Back  to  Dixie}  'Alexander’s  Rag- 


Bring  Dreams  of  You;  ElWer  Bell:  Billy 5 Mysterious  Rag etS. 
OVER  300  Latest  gong  Hits  »  10  piece?  PIANO  M’JSIO  for  10*. 
Enterprise  Music  Co..  3348  Lowe  Ave.,  Chicago 

FRFF  20(1  Irish  Jokes,  8  Big  Family  Games  and 
IL  1AL.L.  2  Mystifying  Stage  Tricks  for  only  85c 
to  pay  for  delivery.  Catalogue  6c.  Progressive 
Novelty  Co.,  LeHarSi  Iowa. 


GREENBACKS 

Pack  of  >»J  ,000  Stage  Bills,  lOo;  8  packs,  25c.  Send  for 
a  pack  and  show  the  boys  what  a  WAD  you  carry. 

C.  A.  NICHOLS,  JR.,  Box  90,  Chill,  N.  Y. 


INVESTING  for  PROFIT  FREE 

FOR  SIX.  MON  i  118.  It  Is  worth  $10  si  copy  to  any  man 
Intending  to  Invest  any  money,  however  small,  who  has 
Invested  money  unproflte  bly,  or  who  can  save  $5  or  more 
por  month,  hut  who  hasn’t  learnod  tho  art  of  Investing 
for  profit.  It  demonstrates  the  real  earning  power  of 
money,  tho  knowledge  financiers  and  bankers  hide  from 
the  musses.  It  reveals  tbe  enormous  profits  bankers 
make  and  nhOW»  how  to  make  tbe  same  profits,  1  texplalns 
how  stupendous  fortunes  are  inadeand  why  made:  how 
$1,000 growe  to  $5Z, 000.  To  Introduce  my  )uavar.lr,r  write 
r  o  now.  I’ll  send  it  six  months,  absolutely  FREE, 
ii. L.  BAREER,  Fob*  622  ZCVVJsduea  ByL.  Chicago, All, 


■IE  SAW  PUZZLE. 

The  most  absorb¬ 
ing  jiuzzlo  seen  for 
years.  The  kind 
you  *it  up  half  the 
night  to  do.  The 
puzzle  is  to  get 


both  balls,  one  In  each  pocket 

Price.  10c.;  3  for  25c.  by  mail,  postpaid. 
WOLF!  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 


8URPRI8F,  PERFUME 
BOTTLE. 


Those  In  the  joke  may  freely 
smell  the  perfume  In  the  bottle, 
but  the  uninitiated,  on  removing 
the  cork  will  receive  the  contents 
in  his  hands.  This  Is  a  simple 
and  clever  Joke. 

Price,  10c.  each  by  mall,  post* 
paid;  3  for  25c. 

I*.  F.  I.ANG, 

1815  Centre  St.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 


urr£5  C*wr 

TXlA»m»IK. 


THE  LITTLE;  OEM  TELEPHONE. 

The  transmitter  In 
this  telephone  is 
made  from  the  best 
Imported  parchment; 
with  ordinary  use 
will  last  a  long  time; 
can  be  made  In  any 
ML  lencth  by  adding 

'iff  OBisam  cord;  the  only  real 

telephone  for  the 


2^ 


RAVELLING  JOKE. 

Yards  upon  yards  c?  laughs. 
Don’t  miss  It!  Everyone  falls  for 
this  one.  It  consists  of  a  nice  lit¬ 
tle  bobbin  around  which  Is  wound 


-I,  a  spool  of  thread.  You  pin  the 
''O  bobbin  under  the  lapel  of  your  coat. 


and  pull  the  end  of  the  thread 
through  your  button  hole,  then 
watch  your  friends  try  to  pick  tha 
—  piece  of  thread  off  your  coat. 

Ehough  said!  Get  one!  Price.  12c.  each,  by 
mall.  Postage  stamps  taken  same  as  money. 
WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  \V.  26th  8t.,  N.  Y. 


X-RAY  WONDER 

This  is  a  wonderful  little 
optical  Illusion.  In  use.  you 
;  apparently  see  the  bones  In 
=  your  hand,  the  hole  In  a 
’  pipe-stem,  the  lead  In  a  pen- 
cil,  etc.  The  principle  on 
which  It  is  operated  cannot 
be  disclosed  here,  but  It  will  afford  no  end  of 
fun  for  any  person  who  has  one.  Price.  16 
cents  each,  by  mail,  postpaid. 

FRANK  SMITH,  383  Lenox  ATe.,  N.  Y. 


money;  each  one  put  ut>  in  a  neat  box;  fully 
llustrated.  with  full  directions  how  to  use 
them.  Price,  12c.,  postpaid. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St..  N.  Y. 


JAPANESE  IHVElt 
The  strangest  ’Fur  on  the  market. 

,  They  are  made  fn  Japan  and  look 
like  a  little  red  mandarin.  Each 
manikin  Is  furnished  with  a  car¬ 
tridge  to  which  a  pair  of  legs  are 
attached.  By  making  two  pin-holes 
in  the  cartridge,  attaching  It  to  the 
figure,  and  Immersing  it  In  a  glass 
'  V7  of  water  the  little  figure  will  dart 
up  and  down  for  an  hour  like  a 
real  diver.  Price,  by  mall.  25  cents 
eaoh,  postpaid. 

H  F.  LANG.  1815  Centre  St..  B’klyn.  N.  Y. 


THE  SURPRISE  BOUQUET. 

The  best  practical  joke  of 
the  season.  This  beautiful 
buttonhole  bouquet  is  made 
;  of  artificial  flowers  and  leave* 

*-a  which  so  closely  resemble 

natural  flowers  that  not  one 
person  in  a  thousand  would 
detect  the  difference.  After 
placing  the  bouquet  in  your 
buttonhole  you  call  the  attention  of  a  friend 
to  its  beauty  and  fragrance.  He  will  very 
naturally  step  forward  and  smell  of  It,  when, 
to  his  utter  astonishment,  a  fine  stream  of 
water  will  be  thrown  Into  his  face.  Where 
the  water  comes  from  is  a  mystery,  as  you  can 
have  your  hands  at  your  side  or  behind  you 
and  not  touch  the  bouquet  In  any  manner 
You  can  give  one  dozen  or  more  persons  a 
shower  bath  without  removing  the  bouquet 
from  your  buttonhole,  and  after  the  water  Is 
exhausted  it  can  be  immediately  refilled  with¬ 
out  removing  it  from  your  coat.  Cologne  can 
be  used  In  place  of  water  when  desired.  We 
have  many  funny  things  In  our  stock,  bvt 
nothing  that  excels  this.  Pricg|.  complete  in  j 
a  beautiful  box,  with  full  printed  instructions,  j 
2&e.,  or  3  for  60o.  by  mail,  postpaid. 

C.  BLUR,  150  W.  62d  St.,  New  York  City. 


A  clever  and 
easv  to  do; 
be  minutely 

A  marble  c ai.  „  _ _  „„  ^ _ 

from  the  hand  Into  the  »« 

vaee,  which  a  moment  kofor*** 
.  ...  ,  shown  empty.  This  .sal 

beautiful  enameled  turned  wood  vaee. 

Price.  20c. 

H.  F.  LANG.  1815  Centre  St..  B’kiyu,  N. 


MYSTERIOUS  PLATE  UFTKK 

Made  of  fine  rubber, 
with  bulb  on  one  end 
and  inflator  at  other. 
Place  It  under  a  table 
cover,  under  plate  or 
glass,  and  bulb  is  pressed 
underneath,  object  rises 
mysteriously;  40  lna. 
long.  Price,  25c.,  postpaid. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO..  29  W.  26tli  St..  N.  Y. 


A  NEW  SQUIRT  BADGE. 

Great  fun  for  the  mil-  * 
lion!  Wear  It  In  your 
buttonhole  and  then  press 
the  bulb  and  watch  the  j 
other  fellow  run. 

Price.  14c.  4 

C.  BF.IIR,  150  W.  62d  St. 

«  New  York  City. 


MAGIC  MIRROR 


Fat  and  Lean  Funny  Facet 


. looking  In  these  mirrors  up. 
right  your  features  become  caW 
row  and  elongated.  Look  into  it 
sidewise  and  your  phiz  broadens 
out  in  the  most  comical  manner 
Size  3>4x2l4  inches,  in  a  In  nd- 
some  imitation  morocco  case. 


Price  10  cents  each,  postpaid 

H.  F.  LANG, 

1815  Centre  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  V 


YOU 


WANT 

TO  READ 

sis  Picture  Stories 


55 


A  Weekly  Magazine  devoted  to  Photoplays  and  Players 


ffisrpRicE 


5 


::  Absolutely  the  finest  little  publication  on  the  news-stands 

CENTS  A  COPY 


ISSUED  EVERY  FRIDAY 

BEAUTIFUL  COLORED  COVER  DESIGNS 


THIRTY-TWO  PAGES 
FINE  HALF-TONE  FRONTISPIECES 

Naw  portraits  of  actors  and  aotroaeos  every  week  -  Get  a  copy  of  this  weekly  magazine  and  see  what  It  Is 

EVERY  NUMBER  CONTAINS 

Six  Gripping:  Stories,  based  on  the  latest  and  beet  Alma,  each  profusely  Illustrated  with  fine  half-tones  of  scene?  In  the 
plays.  » 


Photographs  and  Biographies  of  the  most  celebrated  Photoplay  actors  and  actresses. 

Special  Articles  renting  to  Moving  Pictures,  written  by  the  greatest  authorities  in  the  film  business. 

News  Notes  from  the  studios  about  the  doings  of  everybody  of  prominence  connected  with  the  Photoplay*. 

Scenario  Hints  and  the  name*  of  all  the  companies  who  may  buy  the  plays  you  write. 

Poems,  Jingles,  Jests  and  every  bright  feature  calculated  to  Interest  both  young  and  old. 

QET  A  COPY  NO\A^  from  your  newsdealer,  er  send  us  5  cents  in  money  or  postage  stamps,  and  we  will  mail 

you  the  latest  number  issued. 


% 


FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher 

168  West  23d  Street 


New  York 


